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So many regrets have been expressed that a series 
of questions, under the head of “ Promptings to 
Further Study,” are omitted from the current num- 
ber of The Scholars’ Quarterly, that questions of this 
sort are to be given with other lesson helps in our 


pages, week by week, during the remainder of this | 


quarter, beginning with Lesson 7. 


The peace which Christ gives to his disciples is not 
a peace which comes of the disciple’s surroundings : 


it is a result of nearness to Him who is the center of | 


the universe, and who is unmoved by surroundings. 
The Christian’s peace is as great in times of storm as 
in times of calm. When the tempest of sorrow or of 
opposition rages on every side, then he who is one 
with Jesus realizes “the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding.” 
There is a point of rest 
At the great center of the cyclone’s force, 
A silence at its secret source ; 
A little child might slumber undistressed, 
Without the ruffle of one fairy curl, 
In that strange central calm amid the mighty whirl. 


In the choice of religious reading, even more than 
in that of secular, we ought to consider the helpful 


~ | and aid. 





VOLUME XXII, 
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| chaznoter of what is to be read. There is a great 

deal of good religious reading that is not distinctly 
| helpful, in the line of furnishing spiritual suggestion 
Church history, accounts of the geography 
_and customs of the Holy Land, or theological trea- 
| tises, do not necessarily furnish food for the daily life 
of the soul. In addition to works of this sort—all 

good in their place—religious reading should be made 
| to include, as one of its most important departments, 


= ‘such writings, in prose and verse, as shall serve as 


| quickeners of good purposes, and shall broaden and 
deepen the whole spiritual life. Of course it is 
harder to make a wise selection in this line than to 
_,| choose religious reading which concerns itself with 
~ | exte rnals, rather than with the upbuilding of the 
| religious character itself. But there is a healthy 
| egurelee 4 in the very endeavor to choose such helps, 
in the books and periodicals which may be at hand. 


Superstition is to be deplored; but it does not 
therefore follow that there is a gain in rushing to the 
opposite extreme of gross irreverence. One of the 
requirements for admission to a certain communistic 
society in Europe is, that the candidate should fire a 
pistol at a crucifix; the idea of this demand being 
that a man who is thus ready to outrage the popular 
religious belief of his countrymen will be willing to 
do the most desperate deed which shall afterwards be 
demanded of him. But we do not think that the sin- 
cerest Protestant would be inclined, in view of such 
a performance as this, to any added confidence in the 
untrammeled spirit which was supposed to be repre- 
sented therein. Nor would the most resolute Roman 
Catholic be disposed to rejoice in the accession to his 
faith of a Protestant who should seek to display his 
zeal by getting drunk on communion wine. Zeal is 
one thing, but indecency is a very different one. 
The spirit of reverence is a priceless treasure, even 
though its object be unworthy. When one resolutely 
tramples on the very first principles of worship, he 
has put himself on a worse than brutish level. 








Added light on the sacred text is continually 
coming from fresh discoveries among the monuments 
and ruins of oriental lands. And there are patient 
and learned investigators who search untiringly for 
the lessons of each new discovery. The recent find- 
ing, near the site of ancient Babylon, of a cylinder 
inscription of Cyrus the Great, is an event of much 
more than ordinary importance in its bearing on 
biblical archeology. The translation of this inscrip- 
|tion, and an exhibit of its relations, has been the 
| theme of a lecture before the University of Oxford 

by Professor George Rawlinson, author of “The 
Five Great Monarchies of the Anciemt Eastern 
World,” “ The Historical Evidences of the Truth of 
the Scripture Records,” and other well-known works 
_of scholarship. This lecture, which has not been 
_ published in England, we lay before our readers this 
week, it being furnished by Professor Rawlinson 
|exclusively for the use of readers of The Sunday 


| School Times. It cannot fail to command the attention | 


iof all who are interested in the confirmation of the | 


| biblical record by the disclosures of oriental discovery. 
It is an axiomatic declaration that editors are fal- 
ilible. If every one else should forget or deny this 





axiom, the editors would Rey to 4 Nell it in eed. 

They not only are constantly making blunders, but 
are constantly being shown them. The story is told 
of a man who advised a friend never to attempt to 
refute a slander. “I tell you there is no use in it,” 
he said. “I tried it once; I boldly denied an outra- 
geous charge; thereupon the man who made it came 
forward and proved it.” We try to have accuracy, 
and only accuracy, in all our columns; but every 
once in a while some one comes forward and says we 
are in error, and, what is worse, proves it. This is 
very mortifying; none the less so now that we are 
used to it. The latest instance of our recognized fal- 
libility is in the Lesson Surroundings for the lesson 
of January 11. There, in a reconciling of the two 
narratives of the infancy of Jesus as found in Mat- 
thew and Luke, it is said, “It was clearly, therefore, 
from Nazareth that the flight into Egypt took place.” 
This statement has called forth challenging letters | 
from all sides, and we take an early opportunity of 
admitting that it is “clearly” an error. Moreover, 
it was not an error of the printer, or of the proof- 
reader—therein it differs from most admitted news- 
paper errors. The error was made in the editorial 
rooms, and the strangest thing about it is that the 
man who wrote it had no thought of so putting it. 
His idea was to say, “It was clearly, however, from 
Bethlehem, that the flight into Egypt took place.” 
The statement as it stands was a slip of the pen; 
or a slip of the mind at the moment of writing. 
It afterwards passed under the eye of those who 
ought to have noted the error, but failed to do so. 
The moral of the incident is, don’t believe everything 
you see in the newspapers. §Prove all things. Hold 
fast that which is — 





QUESTIONS OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


The more familiar a person becomes with the writ- 
ings of scholars in any department of learning, the 
more he realizes the wide differences of opinion 
between careful students in that branch of human 
knowledge. Whether it is in history, in science, in 
art, or in biblical research and criticism, as he pro- 
ceeds in his study he will be less and less ready to 
say that this or that point is agreed on, or is given 
up, by all whose opinions are entitled to weight. If 
he is fair in his judgment, he will come to be more 
and more cautious in his conclusions, and charitable 
in his estimate of the sincerity and fidelity of those 
who may differ with him. 

There is in fact no error against which every 
young Bible student ought more clearly to be on his 


»| guard, than the error of supposing that all scholars 


are agreed on even the main points of biblical crit- 
icism. And while he is secking to learn what others 
think on any point in discussion, he will do well to 
bear in mind that those whose opinions are most 
trustworthy are commonly least inclined to the denun- 
ciation of those who hold opposite views. 

A good illustration of the liability of even the 
foremost scholars to have their careful statements 
sharply challenged is now before us. In our is-.e 
for December 13, there was a valuabie article from 
the pen of the distinguished orientalist, Canon Raw- 
linson, professor of ancient history in the University 
of Oxford, on the “ Light from Oriental Discoveries 
on the Book.” One of the statements in this article 
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called forth from the New York Independent such a 
severe attack on Canon Rawlinson, with such sweep- 
ing charges against him of a habit of perverting facts 
to meet his personal opinions, that we were glad to 
request of him such a confirmation of the. accuracy 
of the particular statement questioned by The Inde- | 
pendent, as we were very sure he could give. This 
statement was with reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s | 
inscription concerning his sickness. The Indepen- 
dent was confident that “ Professor Rawlinson ought to 
know that the inscription which he quotes . 
long been given up;” and it even ventured to point | 
out to him books which would convince him of his | 
blunder. Although in England, where he is best | 
known, Canon Rawlinson makes it an absolute rule | 
not to reply to any strictures on his writings, 
otherwise, at any rate, than by a short article in a 
second edition, he consents, at our suggestion, to make 
this reply for the benefit of his American readers. 


To the Editor of The Sunday School Times : 


I have to thank you for the sight of an “ Editorial 
Note’”’ recently published in the New York Indepen- 
dent, which you inform me is “a large religious-literary 
weekly paper,” wherein it is stated as the belief of the 
writer that “ Professor Rawlinson is given to wresting 
facts for theological ends ”’—and “is not careful of truth.” 
These are grave charges; and I think I am entitled to 
ask that they should either be supported by more than a 
single (supposed) instance, or that they should be with- 
drawn, As it is, a single (presumed) misapplication of 
an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar is the sole ground 
alleged for a sentence of condemnation, which, if it were 
felt to be just by the person condemned, would silence 
him forever. 

With respect to the inscription in question, I was of 
course perfectly aware that a different version of it had 
been put forth in the “Records of the Past” by a respect- 
able Assyrian scholar, the Rev. J. M. Rodwell; but I 
intended to maintain the correctness of Sir H. Rawlin- 
son’s original translation, which he has never retracted, 
and of which he sanctioned the re-publication without 
alteration in the year 1875,—the same year in which Mr. 
Rodwell’s translation made its appearance. I did not 
think the pages of The Sunday School Times the 
proper place for linguistic controversy ; and I therefore 
made no allusion to Mr. Rodwell’s version. In point of 
fact, I dispute its accuracy; and I think it bears internal 
evidence of being impossible. 

Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE RAWLINSON, 

Canterbury, December 31, 1879. 


It is very evident from this note that the transla- 
tion of the Assyrian inscription referred to by Canon 
Rawlinson in his original article has not been “ given 
up.” 
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THE RIGHT TIME FOR WAITING. 


A great many popular proverbs have an element 
of mischief in them. Not all venerable maxims tell 
‘the truth ; some of them are absolutely false both in 
their assumption and their declaration ; others are but 
half-truths. It is the popular sayings that are only 
half true, or that can be trusted no more than half 
the time, which exert the most pernicious influence 
upon many minds. People who are too dull or too 
heedless to think carefully for themselves, ask noth- 
ing better, in the way of an excuse, than a current 
proverb or adage. If it does not answer their pur- 
pose, they give it a new twist, so that they make a 
false application of it, If it isa part of along poem, 





or otherwise stands in connection with an explan- 
atory context, they wrest it from its surroundings, 
and so succeed in giving it a significance which may | 
be the very opposite of that which its writer intended 
it to bear. 


One of these current sayings, which is nobly true 
in the sense in which it was written, but which is by 
no means of universal application, is Milton’s famous 
line in the touching sonnet on his blindness, “ They 
"so serve who only stand and wait.” It is almost | 
appalling to think of the amount of worthless idling 
which has sought the excuse of these words. Whether | 
those who wait, serve, depends entirely upon the | 
character and disposition of the persons in the par- | 


| two volumes, interleaved, for four dollars. 





upon the circumstances in which they stand. If one | 
is by nature a loafer, who never does any notable | 
good in the world, the chances are that no very | 
marked service will be rendered by his adoption of 
what he may flatter himself is a “ Fabian policy ” 
of delay. Ifa man waits because he is too cowardly 
to do anything else, or because he is incompetent to 
conceive or to carry forward any sensible plan of 
action, then he is unlikely to further a good cause in | 


| any greater degree than to the extent of the mere 


negative quality of keeping out of mischief. If the 
| occasion in which he waits is one which makes the | 
most imperative calls for prompt and efficient action, 
plainly the sluggard has no right to imagine that 
there is any particular gain in his absence from the 
| post of duty. 

The only time when waiting rises to the dignity of | 
moral excellence is when it is the one clear duty of 
the hour. ,’ says Long- 
fellow ; and we should take care not to throw the em- 
phasis on the second verb to the forgetting of the 
first. It is a fruitless undertaking to look for results 
when we have done nothing to bring them about. 
It is easy enough to watch others at labor, and it is 
no more difficult for a mind whose tendency is to 
“take things easy” to possess itself in a good degree 
of patience, until the results of the wide thought and 
the effective work of others shall have accomplished 
something. To besure, those who do least are sometimes 
the most ready to offer criticism ; but, in general, they 
would rather keep silence than take the lead, if the 
choice is narrowed down to these two things. But no 
one has any right to wait, with an expectation of sharing 
the credit of a successful result, unless he is able 
honestly to say that he has tried to do his full duty 
in planning and carrying out the undertaking in 
hand. In spiritual warfare, as in material, the leader 
and the fighter may wait at the right time, but no 
honor or praise for waiting can be claimed by the 
outside looker-on. 

An English ballad declares that “the waiting time, 
my brothers, is the hardest time of all ;” and so it is, 
to the very persons whose quick thought and ready 
hand make them the most efficient in all practical 
work. It is these alert and brave spirits who 
should never forget that an unseemly refusal to abide 
God’s time may be as rebellious and as destructive as 
though they had lurked in the company of the idlers 
all the time when they were bending every nerve for 
success. The bravest is never beyond the duty 
of obedience; and the command to do nothing 
may be as plain and imperative as any other command. 
In which direction one’s individual duty lies—in the 
direction of new zeal and more effective action, or 
in that of a patient and trustful awaiting of that 
which God shall bring in good time—is the question 
which each soul must decide for itself, and then man- 
fully abide by its decision. 


“ Learn to labor and to wait 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

Our answers in this department to one question or 
another frequently bring out other answers, with addi- 
tional information, from some of our readers. Of this 
we are always glad. Recently, for example, we spoke of 
several interleaved editions of Teachers’ Bibles. At this 
a theological student in Andover, Massachusetts, writes : 





* [see an inquiry for an interleaved English Bible in The Sun- | 
day School Times of December 20. The American Bible Society 
publishes an excellent Bible (bourgeois, reference, octavo) in 
With the index 
which the Economy Company, 29 Franklin Street, Boston, will 
apply for one dollar, enabling one to turn instantly to any book | 
in the Bible, this makes the most convenient student’s Bible I 
have seen. 

Although this edition, even thus supplemented, does 
not supply all the helps to study given in the best 
Teachers’ Bibles, it would fill an important place, at a 
very low price. 


Tt was a remark of the late Professor John 8S, Hart 


| that the methods of the Sunday-school were just about | 
| fifty years behind those of the common school, but that | 


they were slowly creeping toward the front. There has | 
| always been more or less of prejudice on the part of | 
many excellent people against any attempt to introduce 


ments ; 


prejudice is doubtless sufficient to avert any special 
danger in that direction, notwithstanding the fact that 
the same mind must receive religious knowledge and 
secular knowledge by much the same processes, and 
hence through the same methods. This state of things 
should be borne in mind, in considering the subject of 
the following question from a western correspondent : 

Has the system of grading Sunday-school scholars proved 
beneficial—a success ? 

By the term “grading Sunday-school scholars” we 
understand the classing them according to their acquire- 
according to their intellectual attainments, rather 
than according to their ages and social affinities. This 
plan is adopted in some schools; and we presume it 
would be counted a success by those who still continue 
it after a trial of several years. It certainly is not yet 
a popular method. Its efficiency—like that of almost 
any method—depends largely on the man who works it. 
Yet the idea of grading scholars ought never to be wholly 
lost sight of in the Sunday-school. It would be most 
unwise to put into the same class scholars who were 
hardly able to read, and those who were nearly ready for 
college, even though they happened to be of the same 
age. There ought to be a reasonable regard to the intel- 
lectual acquirements of the scholars, in their classing; 
as well as a reasonable regard to their mutual tastes and 
sympathies and needs. And it should always be re- 
membered, that both instruction and influence are to be 
aimed at in the work of the Sunday-school. The classing 
of the scholars should therefore be with an eye to both 
these results, and not to one of them alone. 


Ordinarily we do not care to take up questions of criti- 
cism on Bible lessons that have passed. Most of our 
readers have chief interest in the lessons that are yet to 
be taught. Yet now and then a criticism sent to us is of 
a character waich well illustrates that dogmatism of 
imperfect learning, referred to in our editorial in another 
column, against which we wish to warn our readers ; 
hence we give to the communication a prominence which 
it would not otherwise receive. Thus a writer rashly 
takes Professor Kendrick to task for sacrilege, after this 
fashion : 

If I understand your plan of conducting your paper, you select 
for your writers those whom you consider safe men, and allow 
them to express their own views, without necessarily endorsing 
every statement which they make. Will you please give through 
“Open Letters,” or some other way, your opinion, and that of 
the best writers, concerning the phrase, ‘‘ That it might be ful- 
filled” ? (Matt. 2: 15.) Dean Alford says, “iva [that] must not be 
explained away. It never denotes the event, or mere result, but 
always the purpose.” And thus I was trained by Professor 
Dwight to read my Greek Testament. What is my surprise to 
find Dr. Kendrick saying this is simply a popular mode of 
saying that the event corresponded with the prediction, it was 
“as” “sf! the event had taken place in order, etc.! It seems 
to me that sucha comment as that issimply sacrilegious. With 
such treatment as that, what does the Bible become? and how 
can I stand before an infidel, or skeptic, or unbeliever? I 
simply saw off the limb upon which I am sitting. 

The words of Dr. Kendrick here alluded to are: “ That 
it might be fulfilled: This is simply a popular mode of 
saying that the event corresponded with the prediction : 
it was asif the event had taken place in order to fulfill or 
realize anew the prophetic utterance.” If our corres- 
pondent had looked a little more carefully at Dr. Ken- 
drick’s note, he would have seen that it not only agrees 
with, but is based upon, the meaning given to the Greek 
particle in question, in the New Testament, by Dean 
Alford and other good Greek scholars. Dr. Kendrick 
would not probably be caught tripping on a pointso plain. 
It is quite true that the expression is one of purpose. But 
our correspondent has overlooked the fact that gram- 


| matically and literally, or, according to the letter which 


killeth, the purpose was Joseph’s, while M itthew means 
that it was God’s. Joseph fulfilled the prophecy uncon- 
sciously ; and yet from the rules of grammar alone, with- 
out either Dr. Kendrick’s explanation or one tantamount 


thereto, or without the common-sense understanding 


which does not stop to analyze, we must conclude that 
the Scripture says nothing about God’s purpose, but only 
records Joseph’s care to do something which might be 
| reckoned as a fulfillment of the prophecy. So likewise 
in the parallel construction in Matthew 27 : 34, 35, if we 
are shut up to the logic of our correspondent’s view, the 
soldiers parted Jesus’ garments and cast lots for the 
seamless robe with a purpose of their own to do something 
that might pass for the fulfillment of a prophecy of which 
they probably had never heard! We hope that no 
sensible reader of The Sunday School Times will, in his 
| biblical criticism, in this style saw off the limb on which 
‘he i is sitting, instead of gathering fruit from the branches 


ticular case, upon their purpose in waiting, and ! common-school methods into Sunday-school work. This ' of the Tree of Life. : 
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THE AMEN OF THE ROCKS. 


[Translated from the German of Rosegarten, for The Sunday School 
“ Times. | 


BY J. ADOLPH SCHMITZ. 


‘Though blind with age, forth Beda went with zeal 
The tidings of salvation to proclaim. 
Through town and hamlet, guided by a boy, 
The pious father wandered, full of love, 
And preached to dying men the word of life. 


The boy once guided him into a vale 
O’erstrewn with rocks and mighty heaps of stone, 
And there in wantonness, not malice, said: 
“Most rev’rend father, many men are here, 

And wait to hear the word of gospel truth.” 


The blind old man arose with joyful haste, 
Chose him a text, explained it and applied, 
Exhorted, warned, rebuked and comforted 
So loving, that the tears rolled down his cheeks 
And gently hid themselves in his gray beard. 
When in conclusion then, as it is fit, 

Ile prayed the prayer the Saviour taught, and said: 
“ Thine is the kingdom, thine the pow’r, and thine 
The glory unto alf eternity,” 

There burst from out the vale a mighty shout: 
“Amen, most rev’rend father,” and ‘‘Amen!”’ 


The boy was frightened; kneeling down with shame 
He to the holy saint confessed the sin. 
“ Son,” said the father, “‘ hast thou never read, 
When men are silent, rocks and stones will ery? 
Mock nevermore, O son, the word of God ; 
A two-edged sword it is, and quick, and sharp, 
And powerful. And if the heart of man 
Should turn to stone, defying truth and love, 
The rock with human heart will throb aloud.” 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED INSCRIPTION OF 
CYRUS THE GREAT.* 
BY THE REV. PROF. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 


The inscription to which I propose to call your atten- 
tion to-day possesses a peculiar interest from being the 
first inscription of any considerable length which has 
hitherto been discovered belonging to the time of Cyrus 
the Great. Hitherto we have had only two short legends 
of this great conqueror. One is that most brief of all 
cuneiform epigraphs, still remaining in its original posi- 
tion on the jambs of a gateway, in the immediate vicinity 
of atomb at Murgab, in which most modern travelers 
and scholars have recognized “the tomb of Cyrus;” 
which was simply, in the Persian, “ Adam Kurush, 
Khshiyathiya, Hakhamanishiya,’—“I am Cyrus, the 
king, the Achemenian.” This inscription is bilingual, 
Persian and Medic, or rather Scythic, and has been known 
from about the year 1820, when it was made known by 
the travelers, Sir R. Ker Porter and Sir William Ouseley. 
The other is a legend upon a brick, brought from the 
ruins of Senkereh in Lower Babylonia, which consists of 
four short lines in the Babylonian cuneiform, and was 
from the first partially defaced, read by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son as 1. Kura[s]... bani. 2. Bit-Saggat u Bit Zida. 
8. abil Kambuziya ... dannu anaku; and translated 





however, remains uncertain; and all that I can say is, 
that the inscription comes either from Babylon itself, or 
from a place in its vicinity, a place so near that some 
antiquarians are inclined to regard it as a suburb, or even 
as included within the outer walls. 

The inscription is stamped in the usual way upon a 
clay cylinder,—a cylinder of the barrel shape, commonly 
employed both by Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus, but 
larger (I think) than any other such cylinder. It is nine 
inches long, witha diameter of three and one-fourth inches 
at the ends, and four and one-eighth inches in the middle. 
Unfortunately a large piece is broken out of one side, 
whereby several lines at the beginning are entirely lost, 
and some towards the close consist of only half a dozen 
characters at the extreme right-hand side of the cylinder; 
There is also a deep crack towards the middle extending 
obliquely across the central part of the inscription, and 
enlarging at one place into a cavity of some size. The 
writing is longitudinal, or from end to end of the cylinder, 
and though I did not count, I think there must be from 
forty to fifty characters in a line. Thus the lines are of 
very unusual length, extending often to twenty words or 
more. The number of lines which can be exactly counted 
was originally forty-five, and thus the document contained, 
it is probable, originally about a thousand words. Of 
these, I think about two-thirds remain; and twenty-five 
out of the original forty-five lines, occupying the central 
part, and containing the main gist of the inscription, are 
nearly perfect. 

I now proceed to give an account of the contents or 
matter of the inscription, first premising that it may per- 
haps be questioned whether I have rightly called it, in 
my notice, “a newly discovered inscription of Cyrus the 
Great,”—-since it was evidently composed and stamped 
upon the clay by the priests of Merodach in his reign, 
rather than by Cyrus himself. The opening passage is 
lost; and for some half-dozen lines only scattered words 
can be recovered, from which it is difficult to extract 
any sense. They are thought, however, to speak of 
Babylonia being ruled by a king, Nabonidus, as appears 
afterwards, who, although he took measures for the 
military security of the country and _ strengthened 
Ur and the other fortified cities, neglected the tem- 
ples, and tampered with the ceremonial and worship. 
The rites of Merodach were apparently superseded 
by the cultus of inferior deities: the king wickedly 
despoiled the shrines of their treasures (?) and otherwise 
showed a contempt for religion. At these proceedings 
“the Lord of the Gods” (presumably Merodach) was 
deeply grieved, and all the gods inhabiting the temples 
of Babylon deserted their shrines. In the festivals or 
processions which were held at Kal-anna,—apparently the 
central part of Babylon,—Merodach and his kindred gods 
were no longer seen; they had removed to other posses- 
sions which had retained places for them. There the 
people of Sumir and Akkad—the usual designation for 
the population of Babylonia proper—who had been left 
by the gods to their evil fate, prayed to Merodach to re- 
turn (to his old haunts) so that all their cities might enjoy 











“Oyrus . . . restorer (?) of Bit Saggat and Bit Zida, son 

of Cambyses, the powerful... (king?) am I.” Dr. | 
Oppert has recently translated this last inscription some- | 
what differently,—supplying “ King of Babylon,” in the | 
blank after the name of Cyrus, and rendering the next | 
clause “priest of the pyramid and of the tower.” His | 
translation will be found in the “ Records of the Past,” 
Vol. IX., p. 67. ’ 


his favor, and he might select a king who according to 
his wishes would govern the people whom Merodach 
committed to his charge. So he (Merodach) proclaimed 
the name of Cyrus, king of the city of Ansan, to be king 
over the whole country, and fo all people he declared 
his title. Thecountry of Guti and all its forces, which he 
caused to bow before his feet, as well as the whole nation 
of the Black-Heads, which he brought into his hands, he 
made to rest under a covenant and engagement (?). 


Such, till the present year, were all the original records | Merodach, the great God, the feeder of his people and 


which were known of the reign of Cyrus the Great. 


In | the protector of his own work, directed his heart and 


the present year, Mr. Hormazd Rassam being employed | hand, and caused him to worship joyfully. To his own 
by the British Museum to conduct excavations in Meso- | city of Babylon he summoned him to march, and he 


potamia, and having a call to England on business, left 
working parties under native overseers to conduct 
researches both in Assyria and Babylonia. 


ered by one of these working parties, but in what exact 
locality is still uncertain. Mr. Rassam’s statement to the 
authorities of the British Museum is that it was found 
“in the great hall of Nebuchadnezzar,” by which one 
would have supposed the mound known as the Kasr or 
“Palace” at Babylon itself to be meant. But the author- 
ities think that Mr. Rassam means by the “ Hall of 
Nebuchadnezzar ” a certain building which he has exam- 
ined in the immediate neighborhood «f the Birs-Nimrod, 
or great temple of Borsippa. By the contents of the 
inscription Sir H. Rawlinson is strongly of opinion that 
it must originally have been intended for deposition in a 
Temple of Merodach at Babylon itself, and he expects 


that it has really been exiumed trom the mound of | king, the powerful king, king of Dintir, king of Sumir | 
Amrén, which lies directly south of the Kasr. This point, | and Akkad, king of the four races; son of Cambyses, | 


* A lecture delivered at Oxford, England, Novem*er 21, 1879, 


The inscrip- | plied him with information. 
tion of which I am about to give an account was discov- | 


caused him to take the road to Dintir (one of the popu- 
| lar names of Babylon). Like a friend and guide he sup- 
His far-extending army 
was like the waters of the river—its number could not 
| be told—their arms and chariots were beyond all knowl- 
edge. Without fighting or opposition he brought them 


| near Kal-anna, so as to surround his city of Babylon, | 


|and bring it into straits. Nabonidus the king, who 


| did not worship him, he delivered into the hand of 


Cyrus. Then the people of Dintir, all of them, and 


many of the Sumir and Akkad, nobles and high-priests, 


came over and submitted, and kissed his feet; they re- | 


joiced in his sovereignty and changed their allegiance. 
The God in whose service the dead are raised to life, and 
| who helps all that arein difficulty and danger, thoroughly 








| 


| 


| 


| befriended him and blazoned forth his proclamation (as | 


follows): “I am Cyrus, the supreme king, the great 


| 
| 





Cyrus, the great king, king of the city of Ansan; great- 
grandson of Teispes, the great king, king of the city of 
Ansan, The ancient royal family, of which Bel and Nebo 
had sustained the rule in the goodness of their hearts, 
faded away when I entered victoriously into Dintir. 
With joy and gladness in the royal palace I established 
the seat of sovereignty. Merodach, the great lord, the 
ancient guardian of the sons of Dintir and... My wide- 
spreading army was peacefully established throughout 
Dindir and the many districts of Sumir. and Akkad. 
Their good order was not disturbed. The high places of 
Babylon and all its fortresses I maintained in good pres- 
ervation. The sons of Dintir had neglected to repair 
their dilapidations. Their fissures gaped: their walls 
bulged out. To the work of repairing the shrine of 
Merodach the great lord, I addressed myself. To me— 
Cyrus the king—and to Cambyses, my son, the offspring 
of my heart, and to my faithful army (the god) auspi- 
ciously granted his favor, so that we succeeded in restoring 
the shrine to its former perfect state ... Many of the 
kings dwelling in high places, who belonged to the 
various races inhabiting the country between the Upper 
Sea (or Mediterranean) and the Lower Sea (or Persian 
Gulf), together with the kings of Syria and the unknown 
regions (?) beyond, brought to me their full tribute at 
Kal-anna, and kissed my feet. They came from... as 
far as the cities of Asshur and Ishtar, from Agathi, 
Isnunak, the cities of Zamban, Mil-Turnu, and Duran, 
as far as the skirts of Guti, and the fortresses along the 
banks of the Tigris, where they had been settled from 
ancient times. The gods who dwelt among them to their 
places I restored, and I assigned them a perfect habita- 
tion. All their people I assembled, and I increased their 
property; and the gods of Sumir and Akkad, which 
Nabonidus had introduced at the festival (or procession?) 
of the Lord of the gods at Kal-anna, by the command 
of Merodach the great lord, I assigned them an honor- 
able seat in their sanctuaries, as was enjoyed by all the 
other gods in their own cities. And daily I prayed to 
Bel and Nebo that they would lengthen my days and 
would increase my good fortune, and would repeat to 
Merodach my lord that ‘Thy worshiper, Cyrus the king, 
and his son Cambyses’... ” 

There are ten more lines of inscription, which probably 
contain prayers ; but the writing is too much mutilated 
to admit of any connected sense being extracted from it. 
For the last six lines, indeed, a few characters at the end 
of the lines alone remain. 

In discussing this inscription, the first point to which 
I desire to draw attention is this: that it appears to settle 
finally the vexed question as to the genealogy of Cyrus 
the Great, and to show that he was descended in five 
generations from Achzwmenes; the direct line of descent 
being, 1. Achemenes; 2. Teispes; 8. Cyrus; 4. Cam- 
byses; and 5. Cyrus the Great. The new point is that it 
determinately states Cyrus I., the grandfather of Cyrus 
the Great, to have been the son of Teispes, who according 
both to Herodotus and to the Behistun inscription was 
the son of Achremenes. It thus finally disposes of a cer- 
tain Cambyses, mentioned by Dicdorus Siculus, who 
was supposed to have intervened between Teispes and 
the first Cyrus, being the son of the one and the father of 
the other. It makes the genealogy of Xerxes as given by 
Herodotus in Book VII., Chapter 11, perfectly correct if 
we substitute in one place «ai for rov [that is, “and” for 
“the” |; and it proves also, in opposition to Dr. Oppert, 
that the crown descended in a direct line from Achemenes 
to Cyrus the Great. It still, however, leaves us in doubt 
how we ought to understand the statement of Darius at 
Behistun “that eight of his ancestors had been kings in 
a double line, himself in the ninth.” Perhaps, however, 
Ariaramnes remained in Persia proper when his father 
Teispes pushed on to Ansan: and he and his son Arsames 
may thus have been kings in that province, though the 
next descendant Hystaspes lost all independent power on 
the rise of Cyrus the Great. At any rate, it is only by 
some special explanation of this sort that we can justify 
the statement of Darius. Pending further research, there- 
fore, we may perhaps arrange the royal family of the 
Achzemenids as follows : 

Achemenes. 


| 
Teispes, 


SS 


Cyrus I. Ariaramnes. 
| 
Cambyses I. Ars: 
| 
Cyrus II, Dystaspes. 
H | 
i 1 
Cambyses IT. Darius. 








limes. 


the great king, king of the city of Ansan; grandson of! Hystaspes, we know from Herodotus, was only @ private 
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individual; and indeed we find him in the Behistun 
inscription acting in a subordinate capacity to his son, 
Darius, as leader of the troops against the revolted 
Parthians; and although it may seem to militate against 
the royal position of Ariaramnes and Arsames, that the 
title of king is not attached to their names at Behistun, 
the very same objection might be taken in regard to Teis- 
pes: and Achemenes, both of whom were undoubtedly 
independent monarchs. 


(Vol. XXII, No. 4. 





| dependency of Shuster. I should have naturally looked 


for a locality immediately to the east of Shuster in the | 


direction of Persia proper, and should thus have selected 
| the plain of Mal Amir as the most suitable position for 
Assan, had not the inscriptions in that vicinity at Kal 


Furaein and Shikaft-i-Suleiman afforded evidence of | 


_ Turanian rather than Aryan affinities. I am compelled 
| therefore for the present, and pending farther research, to 
| place Assan somewhere in the plain of Ram Hormuz, 


Another historical point of some interest on which the *which was a very favorite resort of the Sassanain kings 


inscription throws a light, is that of the association of 
Cambyses on the throne by his father, and the consequent 
assignment to him of a longer or a shorter reign by dif- 
ferent authorities. Herodotus, who is not aware of any 
association, gives him a reign of seven years and five 
months only (IIT. 66). The Canon of Ptolemy, though 
less exact, is in accord, Ctesias, on the other hand, gave 
him eighteen years, and Clement of Alexandria nineteen. 
That association was at the root of the divergence first 
appeared from a Babylonian contract tablet in which 
both Cambyses and Cyrus were mentioned and spoken 
of as contemporary, the former being called “king of 
Babylon” and the latter “king of countries.” It also 
appeared from the same source of information, that, as 
king of Babylon, Cambyses reigned at least eleven years. 
The present inscription, the probable date of which is 
B. C. 538, the year of the taking, by its double mention 
of Cambyses and its statement that “we succeeded in 
restoring the shrine of Merodach”’ would seem to date 
his association from that year. This would give him a 
reign of sixteen years and perhaps some months, or very 
nearly the eighteen years of Ctesias,—nine years with his 
father and eight as sole king. 


Another point to consider is the interesting and im- | 


portant question of the native country of the Persian 
race, or rather its Aabitat at the time when Cyrus made | 
his attack upon Babylonia. It has often been remarked 
by Assyrian students that when the name of Persia 


(Parsua) | ane Y Y Y 


occurs in the inscriptions of Nineveh the allusion seems | 


to be to a northern district of Media, and not to the south- | 


ern region on the Persian Gulf; and we now further find 
that the Achemenians before their western conquests did 


not call themselves “ kings of Persia” but “kings of the | 
city of Ansan.” The explanation which Sir Henry C. | 


Rawlinson is inclined to give of this hitherto unknown 
name is the following: The name of a barbarous country 
to the east of Babylonia often occurs in the earlier cuneiform 
documents, which is written as 


and which has hitherto been always read as Anduan ; but 


the second letter w 


has the power of sa as well as of du, and it is therefore 
equally permissible to read the name as Ansan, This 
same name of Ansan isagain stated in a gloss (B. M.S.,Vol. 
IT., Pl. 47, 1. 18) to be pronounced Assan,—the nasal, as 
usual, being assimilated to the sibilant,—and it is explained 
in the same passage by Elamti or Elymaei. That Ansan 
or Assan must bea part of Elam, or immediately adjoining 
that province, is further shown by the frequent junction of 
the name (especially in astrological tablets) with Subarta, 
which was a well-known title for that portion of Susiana 
that adjoined the mountains. It is very curious, then, to 
find that although (so far as I know) Greek and Roman 
authors are entirely silent as to any country or city of 
Ansan or Assan in Western Persia, there is a notice 
of “ Assan” in a very learned and early Arabic writer— 
Tbn-el-Nadim—who had unusually good means of infor- 
mation as to genuine Persian traditions. This writer 
ascribes the invention of Persian writing to Jemshid 


the son of Vivenghin, and adds that he (Jemshid) dwelt | 


at Assan, one or the districts of Shuster (Kitab-el-Fihrist, 
P. 12,1. 22). From what Pehlevi source this informa- 
tion is derived there are no means of discovering, but 
‘Sir H. Rawlinson is inclined to believe that the Elymean 
| Assan of this inscription, and the Shuster dependency of 
that name, are one and the same place. Where, then, are 
we to look for the site? In George Smith’s primitive 


geographical list (Bib. Arch. Journal, Vol. L., p.87), Assan, | 


or Anduan (as there printed), comes between Irthu (one 
of the earliest of Chaldean capitals, and represented by 


the modern ruins of Thit) and Markhasi, which would | 
lead us to look for the site either in the valley of the | 


Kerkhah or of the Dizful river; but, on the other hand, 


(in deference perhaps to some old traditions) when the 
native Persian race was restored again to power. 

Some explanations are now required regarding the 
country of Guti, which is twice mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion of Cyrus. uti is found in one of the syllabaries as 
the Akkadian equivalent of Garradu, “a warrior,” which 
we have the authority of Strabo for taking to be the 
original form of the name Carduchi, or Kurds. The 
Guti, then, were the warlike tribes, who dwelt along the 
mountains overhanging Assyria and Babylonia from 
Armenia to Susiana. They were the immediate neigh- 
bors of the Medes. and are thus repeatedly joined with 
them in the inscriptions of Sargon. In all probability 


the subjugation of the Guti recorded by Cyrus before his 


descent upon Babylon, included his conquest of the 
| Medes. 
I may further notice that Mount Nizir, upon which, 


according to the Chaldean account of the deluge, the | 


ark rested on the subsidence of the waters, is called | 


Guti in the inscriptions, and it retains the title of Mount 
Judi the regular Arabicized form of Guti, to the present 


day; the tradition, moreover, of the ark having rested | 


there still attaching to the spot. A more difficult matter 


Merodach, he (Merodach) delivered into the hands of 
Cyrus.” Then the whole Babylonian people went over 
to the conqueror—“ changed their allegiance and submit- 
ted, and kissed his feet;” after which Cyrus, inspired 
by Merodach, put forth a proclamation. 

So much is the history of the fall of Babylon as deliv- 
ered to us by the priests of Merodach. Cyrus thus far 
is spoken of in the third person, and is not answerable 
either for the history or for the views ascribed to him. 
But now we have what purports to be his own proclama- 
tion, written throughout, so far as it goes, in the first 
person, and apparently so continuing to the end of the 
document. It begins in the usual form “ Anaku 
Kuras””—“ I am Cyrus”’—it makes his title “king of 
Ansan ”—it gives the genealogy of which I have spoken, 
tracing him up through a Cambyses and a Cyrus to 
Teispes. It calls these three ancestors, all of them, 
“ kings;’”’ and it makes the capital of all of them Ansan. 
It makes Bel and Nebo the special gods of the king dis- 
placed (Nabonidus) and implies some slur upon them, 
in that the family which they protected “ faded away.” 
It speaks of the occupation of the palace—of the dispo- 
sition of the armed force in the city and the adjoining 
country, of the establishment of peace and order, and 
finally of the repairs of the public buildings by the 
conqueror. Among the buildings repaired, the one sin- 
gled out for special notice is the shrine of Merodach. 
Cyrus terms Merodach “the great Lord”—says that he 
“ auspiciously granted his favor” to himself and his son 
Cambyses, and enabled them to effect the necessary repairs 
and “restore the shrine to its former state.’ He then 
records the submission of various kings previously (it 


| would seem) dependent upon Babylon, and described as 


for inquiry is involved in the Akkadian name for Guti, | 


“dwelling between the Upper and the Lower Sea,” 


which seems to be “ the port of the god Anu,” referring, | together with “the kings of Syria and unknown regions 
probably, to some myth of the early races, connected | beyond” (a doubtful phrase), who brought him “ their 
with their notions upon cosmogony. The other names | fu// tribute at Kal-anna” (that is, Babylon), and “ kissed 


contained in the geographical list of the Cyrus cylinder | his feet.” Several of their capitals are enumerated, but 


are all sufficiently well known. The city of Asshur 
was the old capital at Kileh Sherghat, while the city of 
Ishtar might be either Nineveh or Arbela, as the goddess 
had special shrines in both cities. As Nineveh, how- 
ever, was in ruins in the time of Cyrus, I suppose the 
name to refer to Arbela, and infer from its mention that 
the Lycus was the boundary of the province to the north 
| at the time of the conquest. The other cities also were 
probably all frontier positions quoted in evidence of the 
limits of Babylonia proper in the time of Cyrus. Thus 
| Agade (or Agani, as the name used to be read) was the 
western limit towards the desert; Isnunak the limit to 


| the south ; Zamban was under the eastern hills, probably | 


about Ba-daraya; Mil Turnu at the mouth of the Torna- 


dotus or Adhem; and Duran probably at Dur-ar-Rasit, | 


the modern Dowairij, in the Susian frontier. 
[I proceed now to make a few comments on the general 
bearing of the inscription, and the view which it places 
| before us of the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, and of his 
| subsequent policy. 

First, then, it declares that previously to the invasion, 
| and quite independently of it, religious discord prevailed 
_in Babylonia, under the rule of Nabonidus. Merodach, 
| who had been the favorite deity of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
| presumably of his son and successor, dedicated to him 
at birth, and named after him, Evil-Merodach, was de- 
posed from his high position, and in fact banished from 
Babylon. Some other gods, apparently Bel and Nebo, 
were taken into favor, and made the chief object of wor- 
ship. This religious change was displeasing to a large 
portion of the population, which at once took up a semi- 
rebellious attitude, and addressed prayers to Merodach 
fora new king. The god heard the prayer of his ser- 
vants, and selected Cyrus, whom he in some way or other 





the whole country, and declaring to all people his 


title. 

Having thus singled out Cyrus, Merodach proceeded to 
| give him victory over two great nations, that of the Guti 
(Kurds) by which it is possible that the Medes are meant, 
and that of the “ Black-Heads,” by which (owing to their 
physique as represented in the sculptures of Asshur-bani- 
pal) I should understand Sunianians. These people were 
first conquered and then received into the Empire on 
certain terms—or, in the words of the document, “ rested 
under a covenant and engagements.” Then Merodach 
(I suppose by his priests) summoned Cyrus to Babylon. 


and so “brought into straits.’”’ On the duration of the 


opposition offered by Nabonidus, the document is silent. 


apparently only those which lay within the limits of 
Babylonia proper. After this a remarkable sentence 
occurs: “The gods who dwelt among them to their 
places I restored, and I assigned them a permanent habi- 
tation”—by which I should understand that Cyrus gave 
back the images of the gods which had been carried to 
Babylon from various conquered cities, and allowed of 
their restoration to the temples from which they had 
been taken. 

The next sentence is of doubtful import, but may 
mean that besides restoring these gods, Cyrus assigned 





“ proclaimed by name,” appointing him to be king over | 


Cyrus obeyed the summons, and brought a huge army | 
against the city, which he surrounded without fighting 


siege, on the mode of capture, on the exact nature of the 


donations or rich offerings to their temples. His 
favor was even extended to the particular Babylonian 
gods to whose worship Nabonidus had given prominence 
when he deserted Merodach—assigning them “an honor- 
able seat in their sanctuaries, as was enjoyed by all the 
other gods in their own cities.”” Lastly, and very remark- 
| ably, he tells us, that “daily he prayed to Bel and Nebo 
that they would lengthen his days, and increase his good 
fortune—and would intercede for him with Merodach,” 
telling him that “his worshiper or votary, Cyrus the king, 
and his son, Cambyses”’ . . . Here the sentence breaks 
off—the great gap occurs—we have ten lines of broken 
phrases—some of which seem to be prayers—and the 
inscription terminates. 

Now let us briefly consider two points: 1. What light 
is thrown by the inscription on the circumstances of the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus; and 2. What light is thrown 
on his own character. 

1. The capture of Babylon.—Here it is in the first place 
observable that we obtain no fresh information with 
| regard to Belshazzar (or Bil-shar-azur) the presumed son 
of Nabonidus; and no fresh knowledge at all of the cir- 
| cumstances of the siege or fall of the city. Nabonidus is 
the only Babylonian monarch mentioned ; and the state- 
| ment that Merodach “ delivered him into Cyrus’s hands” 
| accords with the account of Berosus that he was made a 
prisoner. The whole account of the religious changes 
introduced by Nabonidus, and the consequent rebellious 
disposition of a portion of his subjects, is new, but highly 
probable, and may be accepted as a valuable addition to 
our previous knowledge. The proclamation of Cyrus’s 
name by Merodach, and the invitation given to him to 
advance upon Babylon, must (I think) be understood of 
certain negotiations between him and the discontented 
party, and of a promise of support from them, if he 
would march into the country and deliver him from 
Nabonidus; but the curious turn of the phrases—“ Mero- 
dach proclaiming him by name’’—“ appointing him to be 
king over the whole country,” and “declaring to all peo- 
ple his title,” recall Isaiah’s words,—‘‘ I have even called 
| thee by thy name”—“ calling a ravenous bird from the 





he catastrophe, which destroyed an Empire, is told in | East, the man that executeth my word from a far coun- 


a district so far to the west could hardly be called aj one line, “Nabonidus the king, who did not worship | try ””—‘“who raised up the righteous man from the East, 
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called him to his foot, gave the nations before him, and | 


made him rule over kings; ’’ and raise (I think) a suspi- 
cion that the priests had had their attention called to 
Isaiah’s prophecies, and intentionally transferred to their 
own god what the great prophet had said of Jehovah. 
In one respect only does the narrative of the priests con- 
tradict our previous authorities upon the subject of the 
invasion. In stating that Cyrus surrounded the city 
and brought Babylon into straits without fi yhting, it is at 
variance with Herodotus (I. 190), who says that a battle 
was fought at a short distance from the city before the 
Babylonians shut themselves up within their walls. 

2. The character of Cyrus.—Cyrus has been regarded 
as a great iconoclast—a “ Hammer of the nations,” 
whose burning zeal against idolatry, and attachment to 
an almost pure monotheism, led him to work havoc in 
the temples of each lordly city that fell before his arms, 
and give their idols to utter destruction. Dean Stanley 
has put this view prominently forward in his lectures 
on the Jewish Church, and expressed it in burning 
words, which I will venture to quote: “ And yet 
more significant fragments” (Third Series, pp. 
60, 61). It now appears that this view is mistaken, and 
that, instead of being a great iconoclast, Cyrus was a great 


syncretist. Personally a Zoroastrian, as there is no 


reason to doubt, he recognized in the “Great God” of 


every nation and country his own Ahuramazda under a 


local or provincial form; he recognized and allowed the | 


weakness that required material shapes through which and 
under which to worship the Formless and the Invisible ; he 
even tolerated a gross polytheism if one God were ad- 
mitted to be superior to all the rest, perhaps identifying the 
minor deities of the various polytheistic systems with his 
own izeds and amshast-pands, his Mithra and Seroch and 
Volmenano, and the like. 
it was, no doubt, felt throughout western Asia that the 
religion of the Semitic races, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Syrians, Pheenicians, and the like, had received a great 
blow. Zoroastrianism was triumphant, was supreme. 
In this sense, “ Bel bowed down, Nebo stooped.” The 
old Babylonian and Assyrian creed sank from a domi- 
nant to a subject-religion, became one of many tolerated 
beliefs. This was the great fall, the great change; and it 
is this on which Isaiah and Jeremiah mean to dwell. 
But there was also something more. It was usual in the 
East for each conqueror to carry off from each conquered 
city trophies of his victory, and among these trophies 
the foremost and most valued were the images of the 
gods. There is no reason to believe that Cyrus would 
forego this practice, which so manifestly displayed the 
reality of victory in the eyes of the nations under his 
sway. Thus “the idols would be upon the beasts and upon 
the cattle,” the “carriages”? would be “ heavy laden,” 
the gods who “ could not deliver’? would themselves be 
gone into captivity” (Isa. 46: 1,2). Nay, further, in 
the hour of capture, in the first furious rush of an almost 
undisciplined mob of soldiers into a conquered town, 
when lust for plunder was in the ascendant, and the 
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images to their shrines, allowed the people the free exer- 
cise of their religion. He even went further. Anxious 
to conciliate, he accepted Merodach as the Babylonian 
equivalent of Ahuramazda, as he had (with better reason) 
accepted Jehovah as his Hebrew equivalent (Ezra 1: 3) 
and declared himself “his worshiper.” He allowed a 
certain lesser divinity to Bel and Nebo, and told the 
Babylonians that he daily addressed to them his prayers. 
He recognized, however, Merodach alone as “ his lord,” 
thus seeking to reconcile his creed with his poliey, his real 
inward belief in a single true deity, Ahuramazda—the 
all-knowing, all-giving spirit—with an outward accept- 
ance of what was really an antagonistic system, but of 
which he was determined, as a politic prince, to make the 
best. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


GREETINGS AND COVENANTS. 


With the new year, many Sunday-schools, as well as 
many individual teachers and scholars, took a new start. 
In some cases a formal covenant was entered into by 
all—a covenant to increased devotion and zeal in the 
Master’s service. In other cases special greetings were 
sent by the superintendent, or by a teacher, to the 
scholars of his charge, with timely counsel for the open- 
ing year. Some of these methods of improving the 





| lessons and impressions of the season are worthy of being 


When he conquered Babylon, | 





| happiness is to be found. 





temples were known to be places where most wealth was | 


stored, there would be, whether the commander desired | 


it or no, something of that general destruction by the 
soldiers of such idols as they fell in with, which Dean 
Stanley describes ; ‘‘ Bel would be confounded, Merodach 
would be broken in pieces” (Jer. 50: 2); the gold and 
silver plating would be stripped off the images of wood 
or of the baser metals ; and the temples would be scenes of 
havoe and horror. 
were over, when the method of ruling conquered peoples 
had to be considered, a different policy prevailed; gene- 
ral iconoclasm would have caused general discontent, 
and have provoked continual rebellion. Such icono- 


. % . . 
clasm was never practiced by the Persian kings at all | 


But when the horrors of the sack | 


noted, for the benefit of other workers who may make 
the patterns available in the future. 


From a Presbyterian superintendent in Philadelphia, 
on the last Sunday in 1879, there went out an attractive 
card to each scholar, bearing this message : 

1880, 

DEAR ScHOLAR:—The greetings of the Christmas season 
have come and gone. 
other 


In a few days we shall be wishing each 


A Happy New YEAR. 

To many the year which is now drawing to a close has not 
been a happy one. They have not sought where alone true 
On this last Sabbath of the year 
1879 your superintendent wishes to direct your thoughts to the 
source of all happiness, and asks you to read during the new 
year-the following passages frem God’s word: 

‘“* Happy is the man that findeth wisdom.” 

“ Happy is every one that retaineth her.” 

“ Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help.” 

“* Happy is the man that feareth alway.” 

“‘Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he.” 

“Tf ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye.” 

“Tf ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye.” 

“ Behold we count them happy which endure.” 

“Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

You see true happiness begins in finding God, and only con- 
tinues in obeying God. 

Your loving superintendent, 


J. HOWARD SEAL, 
Woodland 8S. S., December 28, 1879. 


A Congregational teacher in Connecticut sent a circular 

letter to the members of his class in the following form : 
New Year's Morning, 1880. 

MY DEAR SCHOLARS :—With this new year, you and I—in 
common with millions of other students, not only in this land, 
but in Burope, Asia, and Africa—begin a new course of Bible 
study which will extend through several years, and which 
will outline for us the leading truths and facts contained in the 


Bible. It seems to me very fitting that, since the great object 


| of the Bible is to point out and make clear the way of salvation, 


generally, or indeed otherwise than quite exceptionally, | 


and least of all was it practiced by Cyrus. Even Cam- 
byses was only an iconoclast, so far as we know, in 
Egypt, where he was provoked by a disposition to rebel, 
and disgusted by the low fetichism of the animal wor- 
ship, and the hideosity of the images of Phthah, Taouni, 
Bes, Savak, and the like; and there is evidence in the 
inscription on the Pastophorus of the Vatican that even 
he relented, and became a votary of Neith, the goddess 
of Sais (Records of the Past, Vol. X., pp.69 and following). 
There was already evidence, before our cylinder was dis- 
covered, that Cyrus left the golden image of Bel unharmed 
and untouched in its shrine in the great temple of Baby- 


we should begin this course of study with the life and works of 
Him by whom we are saved—with the life of Jesus, the prom- 
ised Messiah of the Old Testament. 

With this new year shall it not be the endeavor of each one 
to see, not with how little study we can hold a creditable place 
in ‘our corner,” but how much we can each one learn, both in 
facts and practical knowledge. This will of course entail, not 
only study, but regular attendance. The com bination of these, 
by all our class, will result, not only in marked individual gains, 
but in great gain as a class, and thus you—we—can be more 
More than this, we shall 
become what our large class of young men ought to be, a 


mutually helpful to each other. 


| decided power for good in our church and our school. 


lon; for Herodotus tells us that it remained there until | 


the time of Xerxes, when that monarch carried it off, 
and killed the priests who resisted him (1: 183). The 
evidence of our inscription is in accordance. Cyrus 
having to arrange for the pacification and permanent 
government of Babylon, adopted the system of tolera- 
tion; repaired the temples, restored, where he could, the 


For our central thought for fhis quarter let us take the 
thought of last quarter, ‘‘Our Saviour,” adding to it “our 


} 


duty,” making it read, “Our Saviour, and our duty ;” for if 


Jesus 7s 
because he saves us. 


“our Saviour,” then we have duties to perform 


Let us, teacher and scholar, try to see 
this clearly, and to learn what our duties are; then honestly 





seek to perform them. 
more richly laden with true growth and happiness than any of 
its predecessors, to each one of our number, is the wish and 
prayer of 
Your teacher and friend, 
W. R. Hurp. 


Dr. N.S. Read, of Chandlerville, [linois, “a superinten- 
dent who has just closed his twenty-fifth year of service,” 


That this new year of 1880 may be | 


~ 
pe ¢ 


Ve 


reports a form of a teacher’s covenant, which has been 
adopted not only in his own school, but in many of the 
schools of Cass County, according to a formal recom- 
mendation of the county convention. Here isthe pattern, 
a blank space being left at the foot for a formal signa- 
ture: 


OUR COVENANT. 


Believing that the commission, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” is binding upon every one 
that is called into the kingdom of Christ, and that teaching in 
the Sunday-school is a very efficient mode of preaching the 
gospel, and that the precious promise, “ Lo, I am with 
always, even unto the end of the world,” is made to me, relying 
upon the aid of Him who gives the commission, and makes the 
promise, I most cheerfully enter into covenant with God and 
this school by aking upon myself the following obligations : 

I promise to be present at every session of the Sunday-school, 


you 


unless detained by sickness or other circumstances not under 
my control, and when absent, to procure a substitute, if possible 
to do so. 

[ promise to be there in time to welcome the members of my 
class, knowing that punctuality on the part of the teacher is the 
best means to secure it in the school. 

I promise, so far as practicable, to look after their good, not 
only in the Sunday-school, but through the week. 

I promise to pray, not only for the officers and teachers, but 
for the salvation of every member of the school, especially the 
members of my class, and do all in my power to lead them to 
Christ. 

I promise to visit the absent members of my class, and, in 
every possible way, try to secure their regular and punctual 
attendance. 

I promise to attend the teachers’ meeting, and do all I can to 
make it a source of mutual profit. 

To all this I most heartily and sincerely subscribe, trusting 
in the great Head of the church to aid me in keeping this my 
most solemn obligation. 


A combined greeting and covenant was made use of in 
a Baptist Sunday-school in Westchester County, N. Y., 
after this form : 


THE NEW LEAF. 
January 1, 1880. 
FIRST BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL, MT. 
Resolved : 

lst. As teachers, we will pray often and earnestly for our 
scholars, our school, and our church. 

2d. We will be watchful in, and faithful to, our classes ; will 
strive to make the lessons interesting and impressive ; and labor 
to bring the young hearts into closer relationship, and in 
deeper sympathy with our blessed Saviour. 

3d. We will endeavor, with God’s help, to be living teachers 
before our classes and our friends, in bo h precept and example, 
thereby showing the workings of his love and the glories of his 
salvation. 

4th. We will endeavor to be prompt and regular in attendance, 
to provide a competent substitute in case of absence, or give 
timely notice to the superintendent or the assistant. 

Resolved : 

Ist. As scholars, we will strive to love, obey, and seek 
Him who hath said: ‘“‘ Those that seek me early, shall find 
me,” and “‘ Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me: for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

2d. We will endeavor to study each lesson, and to learn the 
golden text: to be early and regular in our attendance. 

3d. We will labor to bring into our ranks as many children 
as we can, who are not members of other schools. 

4th. That our conduct, in and out of the class-room, shall be 
such as will reflect honor upon ourselves, credit upon the 
school, and glory upon our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


VERNON. 


DEAR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS :—We do most cheerfully 
covenant with you in a re-consecration to this work for our 
divine Master. We wish to unite heart and hand with you in 
the earnest endeavor to lead our whole school to Jesus. 

Let us pray for his continued favors; for grace, strength, and 
wisdom. Let us be earnest, kind, and determined in all our 
efforts. Let us have more courage to face the foe, and firmer 
hopes of victory. 

May this happy cirele of peace and unity remain unbroken ; 
and all our hearts be drawn nearer to God, nearer our church, 
our school, and each other. May his blessing rest upon us, and 
help us to remain steadfast in our faith and resolutions, and 
inspire each heart to greater earnestness in every duty through- 
out the year before us. 

Sincerely yours, in Christian love, 
ELIJAH N. WILSON, Superintendent. 
Henry W. CLARK, Ass’t Superintendent. 


Akin to these greetings are class invitations. One of 
these used in a Philadelphia school reads as follows: 


The members of the Young Ladies’ Bible Class of the Ninth 
Street Baptist Church most cordially invite you to join them 
in the study of God’s word in Sunday-school at 2.30 P. M. 
The class has a separate room in which it meets, where all may 
feel free to take part in the lesson. 
picnics, and autumn leaf-gathering excursions, are enjoyed, and 
every effort is made to promote social feeling as well as spiritual 
culture. Visitors are made welcome. 


Miss ANNA B, CLARK, Sec’y. 


Class reunions, socials, 


F. A. BARNARD, Teacher, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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T , T 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
[First Quarter, 1880.] 
The Temptation of Jesus 
SOOO DAE ccmsenssnnmcpemnencemann at $3 446 
6. Feb. 8.—The Truly Righteous_...Matt. 5: 17-26 
. February 15.—The Tongue and the Temper...... evenssece< Matt. 5: 33-48 
. February 22.—Giving and Praying... .-Matt. 6: 1-13 
. February 29.—Our Father's Care 
. March 7 
- March 14. 
2. March 2! 
March 25. 


4. January 25. 


x 


5. February 1 


Review, 
Lesson selected by the school 


LESSON 6, su ND. LY, FEBRUARY 8 
Title: THE TRULY RIGHTEOUS. 


@OLDEN TEXT: 
WARD PartTs.—/ sa, 51: 6. 


» 1880. 


Lesson Topic: 


How to Obey, and How to Agree. 


1. Oheying Fully, vy. 17-19. 
2. Living Righteously, v. 20. 
3. Agreeing Resolutely, Vv. 2 


MOME READINGS. 


Monday, Feb. 2: Matt. 5:17-26. Tow to obey, and how to agree. 

Tuesday, February 3: Rom, 3: 19-31. The law approved. 
Wednesday, feb, 4: James 2; 1-10. Completeness demanded. 
Thursday, February 5:1 John 3; 1-15. Obedience in heart. 
Friday, February 6: Matt, 23: 13-28. An outward show. 
Saturday, Feb. 7: 10: 1- 13. tighteousness by faith, 

Sunday, February 8:1 John 4: 7-21. TPerfect love. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Matt. 5: 17-26.] 

17. Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil, 

18. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all 
be fulfilled, 

19. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven: but whoncever shall do and teach 
them, the same:shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

20. F.r [say unto you, That except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven, 

21. Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of 
the judgment, 

22. But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment: 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council: but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell fire. 

23. Therefore if thou bring thy gift tothe altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee; 

24. Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
wift. 

25. Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art in 
the way with him: lest at any time the adversary deliver thee 
.» the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison, 

26. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out 
thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 


Outline: 
-26. 


Rom. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Matt.5: 17. Think not that lam come to destroy 
the law, etc. Do we then make void the law through 
faith? God forbid; yea, we establish thelaw. Rom. 3; 31.—— 
Yor Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth. Rom, 10: 4. 

Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil.——1 will raise 
them up a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
and will put my words into his mouth; and he shall speak unto 
them all that I shall command him. 


speak in my name, I will require ¢¢ of him, Deut, 18:18, 19. 
—Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ, that we might be justified by faith. Gal. 3:2 

Vv. 18. Till heaven and earth pass ... till all be 
fulfilled. But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him, and his righteousness unto 
children’s children ; to such as keep his covenant, and to those 
Psa. 103 : 17, 18. 

—He hath remembered his covenant for eyer, the word which 
he commanded toa thousand generations. Psa, 105: 8. The 
grass withereth, 
shall stand for ever, Isa. 40: 8 
law that Christ abideth forever. John 12: 14. 
the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the 
the gospel is preached unto you. 1 Pet. 1: 25.——The law 
and the prophets were until John: since that time the 
kingdom of God is preached, and every man presseth into it. 
And it is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of 
the law to fail. Luke 16: 16, 17.——Lift up your eyes to 
the heavens, and look upon eee beneath ; for the heavens 


that remember his commandments todo them, 


——The word of 


BEHOLD, THOU DESIREST TRUTH IN THE LN- | 
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shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old | 
like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manner: but my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteous- 
ness shall not be abolished, Isa. 51: 6. 


v.19. One of these least commandments,—— 
Now therefore hearken, O Israel, unto the statutes and unto 
the judgments, which I teach you, for to do them, that ye may 


your fathers giveth you. 
which I command you 
that ye may keep the 
which 


Ye shall not add unto the word 
, neither shall yediminish aught from it, 
commandments of the Lord your God 
[ command you. Deut. 4: 1, 2.——For whosoever 
| Shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point 
| guilty ofall, Jas, 2: 10. 


Great in the kingdom of heaven.— And they that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 





, he is 


| they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and | 


|ever. Dan, 12: 3.——And Jesus said unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, That ye which have followed me, in the re- 
generation when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve 
twelve tribes of Israel. one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or lands, 
for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life. Matt. 19: 28, 29, 

Vv. 20. Righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees. Israel, which followed after the law of righteous- 
ness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness. 
9:31. 

V. 21, 
| bour, and lie in wait for him, and rise up against him, and 
| smite him mortally that he die, and fleeth into one of these 


| . . 
thrones, judging the 
And every 


Rom. 


| cities: then the elders of his city shall send and fetch him | 


thence, and deliver him into the hand of the avenger of blood, 
that he may die. Deut, 19; 11, 12. 

V. 22. Angry with his brother without a cause. 
——Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath. Eph. 4: 26.——Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer: and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him. 1 John 3: 15. 


Raca (vain jellow).—And Michal, the daughter of 
Saul, came out to meet David, and said, How glorious was the 
king of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself to-day in the eyes 
of the handmaids of his servants, as one of the vain fellows 
shamelessly uncovereth himself. 2Sam. 6: 20. 

Council. If a false witmess rise up against any man to 
testify against him that which is wrong; then both the men 
between whom the controversy ts, shall stand before the Lord, 
before the priests and the judges, which shall be in those days. 
Deut, 19: 17, 18. 

Thou fool.—— Yet Michael the archangel, when contending 
with the devil, he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord re- 
buke thee. But these speak evil of those things which they 
know not: but what they know naturally as brute beasts, in 
those things they corrupt themselves. . . . And Enoch also, 
the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold, 
the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among 
them of all their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly com- 
mitted, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him. Jude 9, 10, 14, 15. 

V.24. First be reconciled tothy brother. Hath the 
Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. 1 Sam. 15: 22 
——lIf a man say; I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath notseen? 1 John 4: 20 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

This lesson is a continuation of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and follows naturally after what we may call an extended 
introduction, setting forth the general qualities, blessedness, 
and manner of performing duties, of true disciples. 

Jesus had already shown himself as the Messiah, by his 
miracles and his appeals to prophecy; and in many respects 








And it shall come to pass | 
that whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall | 


he had uttered things hid from the foundation of the world. 
| But he had also shown himself lord of the Sabbath, and 
while keeping the spirit of the fourth commandment, .had 
seemed to the Pharisees of his time to break the letter. But 
as he commences his series of precepts to his disciples, he 
puts down at the very start all idea that his kingdom is built 
on any other principles than those given by Moses: he shows 
that his kingdom is only the fullness of that which the law 
began, the substance of which that was the shadow, the 





the flower fadeth: but the word of our God | he is to make his disciples share the full interest, and spirit, 


| and sympathy demanded by Géd’s law, as a loving son his 


word which by | 


spirit of which that was the body. He is a prophet like 
unto Moses, raised up by Jehovah in the appointed time; 
but while Moses was faithful as a strictly obedient servant, 


brethren. He is to ratify the whole law, and show that as 
its essence is that of love, so the whole heart must obey it; 
and to many a prohibition of the law of Moses, he subjoins 
a command to active duty. 

How important it was for Christ to state that he came not 
to destroy the law or the prophets, may be seen from the 


practice and precepts of both contemporary and later Jews. 


prophets. 
| that they destroyed the law. 
| examples of this in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, 
| and kindred passages in the other Gospels. 


live and go in and possess the land which the Lord God of | 


| that the 


| 
Ct, 


Judgment,——But if any man hate his neigh- | 








And yet it must be said for them that all sects of the Jews 
agreed in holding fast the whole letter of the law and the 
It was in their additions and their interpretations 





Jesus himself gives some 


The Karaites, so called because they have adhered to the 
strict letter or reading of the law and the prophets, and have 
rejected the oral traditions, have been held by all other sects 
of the Jews as “‘ heretics, apostates, and worse than a dog or 
aserpent:” until quite lately, if not until now, they would 
” with 


As an illustration of the rabbinic destructions of the 


““make no marriages, have no business nor intercourse 
them. 


| law through comments, the following may be mentioned: 


“* By the word of his mouth’ means according to the words 
which were given thee orally, by the mouth ; not that which 
was written ; and the meaning is, God established his cove- 
nant with Israel not in the written law, but in that oral 
exposition of it which is contained inthe Talmud.” Although 
the Talmud did not exist in form in the days of our Lord, 
its traditions were in common use. Again, “‘the people 
great light means, 
diligent student of the Talmud sees a great light,” 
So the covenant in Jeremiah 33: 
to mean “‘ 


which was walking in darkness saw + OO, 


95 


25 has been explained 
nothing else than the Talmud;” and so also the 
law in which he who is blessed meditates day and night, is 
the Talmud. These examples, to which hundreds could be 
added, show the general law-annulling principle and spirit 
of the scribes and doctors. 

There is scarcely a chapter of the law, or the prophets, 
which has not been made void in such ways. Much as we 
owe tothe learned Jewish transcribers, commentators, and 
translators, there is a fearful depth of wickedness for mary of 
them to answer for; and it has chiefly been their own blind, 
led by their blind leaders, who have fallen into the ditch. 

In this lesson Jesus begins by ratifying the whole letter 
of the Scripture, calling it ‘the law and the prophets;” and 
in the same breath he ratifies it in spirit, calling it generally 
“the law;” which stands as well for the whole “ instruction,” 
as for the other meanings of the term. 

He declares himself as come to fulfill, and to be the fulfill- 
ment, of the whole Scripture. The whole Old Testament is 
besprinkled with passages which might be cited with refer- 
ence to the teachings of Jesus in this lesson alone. “To 
him,” as he here appears, “give all the prophets witness.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(17.) Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. (18.) For 
verily I say unto you, Until heaven and earth shall have 
passed away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law until all shall have been accomplished. (19.) Who- 
ever therefore shall break one of these least commandments 
and shall thus teach men, will be called least in the kingdom 
of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach them, this man 
will be called great in the kingdom of heaven. (20.) For I 
say unto you that unless your righteousness shall exceed 
[that of] the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. (21.) Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old, Thou shalt not commit murder; 
and whosoever shall commit murder, will be liable to the 
tribunal. (22.) But I say unto you That every one who is 
angry with his brother will be liable to the tribunal: and 
whoever shall say to his brother Raka! will be liable to 
the sanhedrim: and whosoever shall say, Fool! will be 
liable to the of fire. (23.) If, therefore, thou 
be offering thy gift upon the altar, and there mayest 
call to mind that thy brother hath something against thee, 
(24.) leave there thy gift before the altar, and go, become 
first reconciled with thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. (25.) Be on friendly terms with thine adversary at 
law quickly, while thou art with him on the road: lest per- 
chance the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
to the officer, and thou be thrown into prison. (26.) Verily 
I say unto thee, thou wilt in no wise come out thence until 
thou shalt have paid the last farthing. 


Gehenna 


NOTES. 

Verse 17.—Think not: the Jews generally believed that 
the reign of the Messiah would be marked by a relaxing of 
the rigorous requirements of the law, alike moral and cere- 
monial, especially perhaps the former. The Lord proceeds 
to dispel the illusion, and to show that the law, instead of being 
relaxed, would be enforced in its deeper significance and 
spirituality.—To destroy: that is, annul, abrogate in their 
binding force. The law and the prophets denote collectively 
the books of the Old Testament. The “ prophets” are named 
here not as seers or foretellers, but as utterers of God’s will. 
—To fulfil: to fill out, to refer them to the principles on 
which they rest, and thus give them a broader and deeper 
application. The law includes not merely the outward act, 
but the spirit which would dictate it. . 

Verse 18.— Til heaven and earth shall have passed away: which 
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is virtually saying that the law shall never be abrogated. The 
reference is here not to the New Testament doctrine of the 
dissolving and reconstruction of earth and heaven: it is 
rather a familiar, half-proverbial way of saying what shall 
never be.—One jot: “ yod,” the smallest letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Tittle : (keraia) still smaller mark distinguishing 
similar letters. The minutest element of the law shall be 
The ceremonial law shall be accomplished by 
the realization of all its typical significance in the person of 
Jesus; the moral, by being re-enacted in its deeper import 
as the unrepealable law of the coming and everlasting 
kingdom. 


accomplished. 


Verse 19.—Shall break : not abrogate or destroy, which he 
cannot do, but violate it in his conduct, and teach men to 
violate it: for any reason declare them exempt from its 
obligations.—T hese least commandments: those which are 
represented by the “jot and tittle” just mentioned. Our 
Lord does not himself distinguish requirements of the law 
as greater or less: but conceding such distinctions, granting 
that these are the lesser moral requirements, answering to 
the jots and slight marks in the words which record them— 
all are to be held inviolate.— Will be called least. The lan- 
guage of the penalty echoes that of the crime. He breaks 
the least command: he will be called least in the kingdom, 
etc. Its clear import, then, is that he will be excluded from 
the kingdom of heaven: he will have no admission into it. 
A different and literal interpretation would involve the 
absurdity, that in order to become least in the kingdom of 
heaven, you must select for violation the most trivial com- 
mand. You would rise higher as the commands violated 
became weightier, Clearly it is tantamount to exclusion.— 
Shall be called great: shall be admitted into the kingdom of 
heaven, and have a high place there. 

Verse 20.—For I say unto you. 
above interpretation. 


The “for” proves the 
The scribes and Pharisees are adduced 
as those who do break these commandments, both lesser and 
greater, and they do not enfer at all into the kingdom of heaven. 
Their unrighteous disobedience excludes them from it, as it 
will you, my professed disciples, or anybody, unless your 
righteousness exceeds theirs. This is no admission that the 
scribes and Pharisees have any righteousness. Rather, it 
clearly implies that they have not. Any real righteousness 
would secure their entrance into that kingdom. The ex- 
pression has a tinge of sarcasm: “ Ye must have another and 


“Righteousness” is here conceived in the Old Testament 
rather than the New Testament sense: it is real rectitude of 
character which evinces itself in obedience to the divine 
commands. “The scribes and Pharisees” are taken as a 
class: there might be truly righteous persons among them. 
Verse 21.—The Lord proceeds to illustrate by examples 
the way in which he would “fulfil,” that is, fill out and 
complete, the precepts of the law.— Ye have heard. From 


the law as read in your hearing: the instructions of the | 


synagogue.— To them of old: not apparently “by them of 
old,” although the words possibly admit this construction. 


The contrast is between the teaching of the old dispensation | 
Not that the ancient teaching was not | 


and that of the new. 


| suppose, it is Hebrew, it has the stronger meaning of “rebel” 


| criminality, it demands a heavier punishment; namely, the 
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anger with contemptuous speaking would not, come under 
the cognizance of civil tribunals.—Fool/ If a Greek word, 
and somewhat stronger than Raka, empty, light. If, as some 


or “wretch” (Num. 20:10). Rising above the other in 


Gehenna of fire, the valley near Jerusalem, where the service 
of Moloch was celebrated (1 Kings 11:7), and converted by 
Josiah into an accursed place where the bodies of criminals 
were thrown and burned (2 Kings 23: 13, 14), thence it became 
a symbol of future punishment; but here it seems used in its 
literal sense,—the highest of three grades of civil punishment. 
The punishments are all literal inform: all spiritual in fact. 
The essential thought is that anger, and even its lighter mani- 
festations (as in words), will be treated by God as virtual 
murder.— “ Without cause” does not belong to the text: it | 
weakens the thought, being naturally supplied. “ Brother” 
would be understood by the Jews, of a Jew; in the mind of 
the Saviour, it comprehends the race. 

Verse 24.—If, therefore: as a natural inference from the 
preceding, which forbids indulgence in all evil passion, and | 
consequently in all wronging of our brother, the fruit of evil 
passion.— Thou be offering thy gift wpon (or it may be, “thou | 
be bringing thy gift to”) the altar ; engaging in the customary | 
religious offering.— Shalt have called to mind. The tense | 
implies that this is a sudden recollection.—That thy brother | 
hath anything against thee: not, “that thou hast anything | 
against thy brother.” It is not the memory of his wrong to | 
thee that must arrest thy devotion, but of thineto him. The | 
former thou canst pardon, and proceed with thy offering: the | 
latter thou must repair, or God will not accept thy service. 





Verses 25, 26.—General rule of human prudence, but with | 
a special spiritual significance.— Be on good terms (come into | 
favor) with thine adversary in law: on the supposition that 


| thou art in the wrong and he in the right, as in the case of | 


| (thou be cast into prison).—Thou shalt not come out thence. 


thy great adversary God thou most assuredly art.— With him | 
on the road ; to the place of trial, the hall of judgment ; that is, | 
before the issues are made and the trial begins. It will then | 
be too late for compromises and adjustments, and the case must | 
proceed to its legitimate close, and sentence be pronounced | 
In | 
the natural course of things he would not ; he must proceed | 


|on the supposition that he will not: that the law will have 


| its course. And in the spiritual judgment to which this has | 
. . . . | 
higher righteousness than the scribes and Pharisees,” etc. 





right as far as it went, and equally authoritative with the | 


new. But although resting on the same fundamental prin- 


ciples, these principles were not set forth with the clearness, | 


nor understood in the depth and fullness, which he gives to 
them.—Shalt not commit murder. A different word from the 
Greek word for “kill,” or “slay,” and involving intentional 
and unauthorized slaying. This alone, though with different 
degrees of guilt, was murder.—Liable: held under (or ob- 
noxious to) the tribunal (or judgment). This was the local 
court (or council of seven), established, subject to the san- 
hedrim, in every town of Palestine (Deut. 16:18), for the 
trial and punishment of murder. 
consist of seven; the rabbins, of twenty-seven. The san- 


stoning, and charges of grievous heresy and blasphemy. 


Verse 22.—This verse declares that the essence of murder 
lies in the spirit, and not in the act; the crime advancing 
according as the angry spirit proceeds to vent itself in more 
or less violent expression. 
spiritual, but are expressed in terms of the literal judgments 
for the outward crimes. Thus, He that is angry with his brother 
shall be liable to the tribunal is equivalent to saying, “ He that 
is angry,” etc., has “virtually committed murder ;” that is, 


Josephus makes them | 


| one who heard, and answered their very thoughts as he 


The punishments are-all in reality | 


| 
| 


that the essence of murder is the wrath (or malice) that dic- | 


tates it. The repetition of the same language for the spiritual 


punishment is rhetorical and energetic.—And he that sai'h to 
his brcther Raka/ that is, empty, worthless fellow! Then 
The Lord 
takes intentionally not a violently abusive, but rather a light 
word, so as to show not how much, but how little, aggravates 
the virtual murder.—Shall be liable to the sanhedrim. The 
imagery is consistently carried out. Having made simple 
anger equivalent to murder (as demanding the judgment of 
the tribunal), anger aggravated by contemptuous speech must 


there is added to anger an outward expression. 


take the next gradation of civil punishment, and expose the | 
guilty one to the sentence of the sanhedrim, the next and | pray any less frequently or any less earnestly? 


higher judicial body. Literally, mere anger eould not, and 


| . 
| they need not obey what the priests and fathers had taught. 
hedrim (or council of seventy) alone adjudicated cases of | 


main and ultimate reference, this will certainly be the case. 
—Till thou hast paid the last farthing. The earthly criminal 
(if not pardoned out) may have his estate levied upon, and 
succeed in coming out at last; but even then how much better 
at the outset to have compromised! Here the imprisonment 
is, perhaps, not necessarily for life. But the Saviour’s mind 
is on the spiritual prison-house,—in which he who, by false 
and indolent reliance on divine mercy, has allowed him- 
self to be shut up, being an utter bankrupt, will be impris- 
oned forever. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Who preached the sermon from which the verses of our 
last lesson were taken? Who sat close around him? What 
one word was in almost every sentence at the opening of his 
sermon? What was our last week’s golden text? Much of 
this sermon was to teach all Christ’s disciples how to obey 
and serve God, how to let their light shine to glorify him. 

There were people listening to the voice of Jesus who 
wanted to find fault with him; some of them were proud of 
their own goodness, and that they outwardly obeyed all the 
laws of Moses. Some of the people did not care about 
keeping any laws, and hoped that this new teacher had come 
to preach new doctrines and break up the old laws, so that 


Jesus knew the thoughts and wishes and lives of every 


showed them the truth. First he taught the truth about him- 
self, what he came to do and teach ; then the true worship of the 
heart, which is what God wants from all his children. 

The sound of Jesus’ voice came on the fresh morning air as 
he talked, and he often helped the people to understand by 
speaking of some things in sight. In our review we shall 
find how many common, every-day things he named, and what 
were the lessons taught by them. 

The Bible is a book written in plain and common language, 
so plain that wayfaring men and little children can under- 
stand it. Those passages which contain direct moral teaching are 
the plainest of all. Wherever the Bible writers or speakers 
find an illustration that really helps the learner to understand 
the teaching, they make use of it, that but they never confuse 


| good example. 


| was without sin. 


| the pen showing one letter to be different from another. 
| meant by this to tell that even the least thing which God 





the hearer’s mind by multiplying meaningless allusions. 
Even Jesus did not work nor teach without preparation 
The whole of one long night, before he preached this Ser- 
mon on the Mount, he spent in prayer on the mountain. 
What does the apostle mean when he tells us to pray with- 
out ceasing? If the Saviour needed to pray, do we need to 


Where did Jesus sit as he preached this sermon? It was! 


| that of completion. 
| every individual life. 


also on a mountain, long before, that God called Moses to 
come up to receive the law. The mountain was covered with 
smoke, and the earth trembled, the people heard thundering 
and a loud trumpet, and saw clouds and lightning. In the 
midst of it the Lord spoke with a loud voice the words of the 
Commandments. How many are there? Upon what did God 
write them? (While in the primary class, is the time for 
children to memorize the Commandments; they should be 
learned at home and recited to the assistant teachers ; in occa- 
sional class exercises they may be recalled, and recited in con- 
cert or responsively.) 

The Bible tells us that the law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. On Mt. Sinai were 
the words of the law; on the mount of blessing, from Jesus’ 


| lips were loving words of truth and grace, but one did not 


contradict the other. Jesus put all the Commandments into 
one, when he said, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ In our lesson to- 
day, Jesus teaches both these things, that to be truly right- 
eous and keep the law, we must love God and our neighbor; 
he taught this not only by words, but he was the great and 
He said, “ I am not come to destroy the 
law and the prophets, but to fulfil.’ He obeyed every word 
of every law that had been given to priest or people. 

How old was he when he went up to the temple the first 
time? It is said that was the age when a boy began to obey 
the command, “all the men-children shall appear before the 
Lord God.” How old was he when baptized? How old 
were the priests when they entered upon the whole service 
of the sanctuary? He kept every word of the law, for he 
He fulfilled all that had been written by 
Where did they say he should 
be born? His life, his sufferings, his death, were exactly as 
had been foretold. He came to fulfil all righteousness ; he kept 
the passover in his life, he was the passover in his death, 
when he, the Lamb of God, was slain forsin. Those who 
studied our last year’s lessons can tell how he was our great 
high-priest, and how he intercedes for us. Jesus told them 
of the everlasting truth of the word of God, for he said, ‘Verily, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” By the law he 
meant all the word of God in the Bible. 

Did they have printed Bibles then? How much of it 
had been written? The part we are studying was written by 
men who saw and knew Jesus. A jot was the smallest letter 
in the Hebrew language, and a tittle was one little stroke of 
He 


the prophets before he came. 


has said will stand forever. God wants real service from the 
heart, and not only in outward actions. The scribes were the 
men who copied the Scriptures so exactly that one line 
wrong or dot wanting, made the copy of no use; the Phari- 
sees kept every feast and fast day and prayed aloud in public 
places. 

Jesus said to all who listened, “Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ye shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” To teach 


| what he meant he talked of one of the Commandments, 


“ Thou shalt not kill.” They all understood when he said 
that those who quarreled and called each other hard names 
should be taken before the court and tried ; and they knew 
that a murderer was punished with death, and his body was 
thrown out into the valley where they burned all the refuse 
and filth from the great city. Jesus showed them that God 
judges the thoug’ts of the heart, and that the one who hated 
his brother without a cause should be punished. 

When John said, “God is love,” whom did he say we should 
also love? He tells us that he who hateth his brother is a 
murderer ; God looks not only at the outward acts, but at the 
desires of the heart. Could you pray a real loving, sincere 
prayer while you were angry and hating another? So Jesus 
taught, if one had brought an offering, even up to the 
altar, ready to hand to the priest for worship, and if he 
remembered then any word or thought against another that 
was unforgiven, to leave the offering, and first go and make 
peace with the offended one. David, when he was sorry for 
sin, knew the meaning of our golden text; for they are words 
that he said when he prayed for mercy and forgiveness. 

All whom Jesus called “blessed” were those who had 
God’s truth in the heart, and, like a lamp fed with pure oil, 
would shed light all around. If time allows, have the beati- 
tudes repeated, and show from each that to be truly blessed the 
heart must be made pure with a Saviour’s righteousness. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Not... to destroy, but to fulfil (v. 17). 


Christ’s work {s 
This is true not of the law alone, but of 

There is no perfectness in the world 
except as Christ makes it. “The head of every man is 
Christ.” Without Christ any man is headless, lifeless. He 
may have health, and wealth, and learning, and fame, and 
friends ; but if he has not Christ he is without a head. He 
is not fitted to live; far less to die. Let every young man 
know that if he would be ready to enter oellege or to grad- 
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uate; to begin work on a farm, or to be a clerk in a store; to 
go to sea, or to stay at home; to be married, or to remain 
single,—there is no hope of his finding such readiness without 
Christ in his heart, as the Saviour whom he trusts. 
stand complete in Him” is the word to whoever does stand 


complete in this world; for he came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. 





Till heaven and earth pas’, one jot or one tittl: shall in no wise 
pass (v.18). If a man stands on Bunker Hill monument 
his standing-place may crumble into ruins. If he is on the 
summit of El Capitan, the mountain below him may be | 
swallowed up in the yawning earth. If his fortune is in the 
Bank of England, the bank may fail and leave him in 
poverty. If he has millions in government bonds, the 
government itself may go to ruin. If he has the surest 
friend of earth to depend on, that friend may prove untrue 
like Peter in the hour of severest trial. If the firmest fixed 
star of the universe were his habitation, he could not be sure 
of permanency when “the heavens being on fire shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” 
But if a child of God has his finger on a Bible promise, he 
can laugh the world to scorn. His position is secure. The 
very gates of hell shall not prevail against it. ‘“ The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the word of our God shall 
stand for ever.” 

Shall break, . . . and shall teach (vy. 19). Wrong doing 
and wrong teaching go together, whether the wrong doer 
would have it so or not. Commonly when a man begins to 
do evil he begins at the same time to conform his moral code 
to his conduct, so as to justify his course to his own conscience. 
When you find an editor, or a minister, or any other man, 
letting down on his principles, you may be pretty sure that 
he has already been letting down on his practice in some 
way. Having failed to keep up his conduct to his old code 
of morality, he is trying to bring practice and precept together 
by explaining away the force of the precept. Breaking a 
commandment to begin with, he is teaching others that that 
is the way to do. But even when a man tries to live one way 
and teach another, he makes a poor success of it. ‘“ Actions 
speak louder than words.” A father’s counsel against wine- 
drinking or tobacco-using amounts to little in the face of his 
example in the opposite direction. A mother's or a teacher's 
exhibit of an unloving or a pleasure-seeking spirit more than 
counterbalances her best words of advice on the other side. 
If you break a commandment, you will probably teach others 
to do the same, whether you intend to or not; and yours is 
the twofold guilt in consequence. 


Except your righteousness shall exceed, . . . ye shall in no case 
enter (v.20). It is not enough to do as well as others do. 
The question for you, on any point of morals, is not, What 
do the best people in our community do about this thing? 
but What does God say about it? What is right? If all 
the elders of your church go to the theatre, that doesn’t 
make theatre-going allowable. If all the deacons send their 
daughters to dancing-school, that does not justify you in a 
similar course. If your superintendent allows card-playing 
in his family, that doesn’t change the nature of cards. If 
your pastor uses tobacco, that doesn’t make the habit a 
cleanly or a desirable one. The poorest justification of any 
course of doubtful propriety is, that “all the godliest mem- 
bers of our church approve it.” If the thing is not right by 
itself, making it “the fashion” doesn’t improve its moral 
quality. ‘Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.” 
“ Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Whosoever shall say, Thou fool (v.22). This Sermon on the 
Mount is cutting into our practices if not into our privileges. 
The putting of murder and of calling a man a fool under 
one head, is not what we have been accustomed to, after 
eighteen centuries of teaching on the subject. Most of us, if 
charged specifically with murder, would not hesitate to enter 
the plea “ not guilty.” But can we say that we never said 
in our heart, if not with our lips, to a Christian brother, 
“Thou fool” ? We will all admit, I think, that we have 
been tempted in this direction whether we have been delivered | 
from the evil or not. When a Christian brother fails to see 





the truth as we see it; when he fails to comprehend our 
reasoning ; when he is unready to follow our advice, or to 
admit that it is kind for us to proffer it; when he persist- 
ently acts against his own interests, as we look at them,—we 
are quite inclined to say, “ Thou fool!” 


“ But who art thou | 
that judgest another man’s servant? To his own master he 


standeth or falleth.’ You have no more right to deny that 


brother the privilege of his opinions than you have to deny 
him the privilege of living. His individuality is as sacred 
as his life. To refuse him your loving respect for that is an 
clearly a sin as to bear him a hatred which would on occa- 
sion show itself in murder, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger.” 
First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy | 
gift (v. 24). 


his “Whosoever shall say, 


It is of no use for us to talk about keeping the | 
first commandment of the law while in violation of the 
second, God does not want us to be bringing him gifts while | 
we are hating his children. Unless our love takes in all the 





family of the redeemed, we can never please the Father of 
that family. Coming to church, for a part in prayer and 


praise and money-giving, is an empty show while we are at 


“ Ye } 


variance with our neighbors. “ First be thou reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come.” Yes, “and then come.” It is 
not enough to be at peace with all mankind, to be good 
neighbors, and to show love for our fellows. 
does not exhaust itself in love for man. It is as wrong to 
be content with trying to keep the second commandment to 
the neglect of the first, as to try the other form of half-way 
obedience. The man who says he squares his life by the 
Golden Rule, and thinks that is all God asks of him, is like a 
son who treats kindly his brother and sisters, but never 
speaks a word of love or thanks to his father or mother, or 


His filial ingratitude is all the more shameful in contrast 
with his show of brotherly tenderness. 
Christ is not a one-sided one. 
love to God. 
come and offer thy gift.” 
ship, and then come and worship. 


The religion of 
It commands love to man and 


CHRIST’S PORTRAIT OF THE RIGHTEOUS 
MAN. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN F, HURST, D.D. 

One of Christ’s first works was to pull off the disguises. 
He dwelt among men at a time when everything was arti- 
ficial and formal. There was a standard of righteousness, 
but it was as false as any age has ever known. The truth 
lay concealed beneath a mass of glosses and false interpreta- 
tions. The teachers of the law were hypocritical and 
narrow, and were Christ’s enemies from the beginning to the 
end of his ministry. His use of the word “ righteousness ” 
struck at the very root of all this hollow life and teaching. 
It was a familiar term to all readers of the Old Testament, 
and meant the quality of straightness. It indicated a direct 
line, in which there must not be a curve from one end to the 
other. Such direct characters were not unknown in early 
Jewish history. Abraham represented not merely a sublime 
faith, but an undeviating service and obedience. 
a type of unswerving fidelity to duty. But no such men 
now existed. Those who had lived were only great memories 
to the generation of Christ’s day. So, when he began to 
speak of righteousness, he was compelled to make a com- 
parison. He had to place the form beside the power, and to 
show wherein they differed. He could not, therefore, omit 
the mention of the Pharisees. They were the exponents of 
the faith of the time. They were regarded as the teachers 
of the people. He declared against them at the very begin- 
ning of his work. He well knew what issues were involved. 
But he was intent upon the one just end of giving truth, the 
highest truth, and this involved his hostility to the formal 
and false Pharisees. 

1. Christ's first step in the delineation of the righteous 
man was to meet a prejudice.—He was misconceived by even 
his disciples. His precious declarations were so new, and at 
the same time so antagonistic to the current estimates of 
purity, that he was supposed to declare at least the in- 
utility of the law and the prophets of the earlier time. On 
the contrary, he announced not only that he accepted them 
fully, but that he had come to fulfill every word contained in 
them. 
tration. 


Elijah was 


He never used a more significant or powerful illus- 


point in the Old Testament Scriptures shall fail of fultill- 
ment. 

We have here an important fact, which throws Hight on 
our Lord’s whole system of salvation. He took all the sacred 
writings just as they were, and made them serve as the 
groundwork for his own doctrine. He knew their truth and 
purity, and accepted their application to himself. The point 
which Strauss endeavors to make, in his “ Life of Jesus,” is, 


that Christ filled out the popular expectation of the Messiah, | 
that this meeting of an expectation was magnified, and that | 


the Gospels are the exaggerated record of the fulfillment. 


But here lies a fundamental error in this destructive criticism. | epithet, or call him a fool, he is using harsh language toward 


While Christ met a certain expectation, his whole life was a | 


violation of the popular conception of the Messiah. He dis- 
appointed the human anticipation at every step. He was | 


lowly, not secular, and was without the usual surroundings of 
human royalty. He spoke of the heart and to the heart, and 
this was a new language. 

2. Christ’s utilization of the Old Testament Scriptures 
throws light on the true method of all great spiritual revolu- 
tions.—The seeds of the truth are to be found in every needy 
age. 
a greater religious elevation. 


These need to be recognized, and to be used wisely, for 
Luther, in this respect, fol- 
He saw what Wiclif, Huss, 
and even the early Albigenses, had done, and, instead of de- 
claring his independence of them, he acknowledged his great 
obligation to them, and proceeded to build on their founda- 


lowed in our Lord’s footsteps. 


| tions. There were many obscure men at the time when the 
| German Reformation began, who preserved in their own life 


and example the purity of a better age. They needed repre- 
sentatives, and the leaders of the reform in Great Britain 
and on the Continent stood in this important relation. Not 


| , , 
| one of the reformers was a creative genius. 


Love to God | 


“ First be reconciled to thy brother, and then | 
First be in a right spirit for wor- | 











Though heaven and earth pass away, not the least | 


| ness.—Christ teaches that the 





They found the 
They perceived the good that lay 
about them, and in obscure hearts, and erected on that basis 


truth and appropriated it. 
the structure of a new religious. movement. It isa strong 
appeal to our pride to lay such new plans that there is no 
But 
he who finds a thread of truth which an earlier and an hum- 


room to make use of the pure labors of other periods. 


bler hand has spun, and weaves it into a new fabric, with a 
color and a figure adapted to his own generation, deserves all 
Who knows 
What matters it 
whose heart begins a movement for a new work in God’s 
kingdom ? 


the recognition that belongs to original thought. 
when spiritual originality on earth begins? 


He who makes wise use of what he finds is a 


| sower of precious seed. 
even gives them an attentive ear when they speak to him. 


3. Christ individualized the righteous man.—He spoke to 


the one follower. : 


six different times 
in a few verses, and “thou,” “thy,” and “thine” he hesi- 
tates not to say. 


He uses “ whosoever’ 
He does not cover up rebuke by generaliza- 
Each 
one who heard these words felt himself included in the 
declaration. 


tions, so that one can scarcely tell who is addressed. 


There was no escape from this directness. Here 
was one of the methods which Christ observed through his 
entire ministry. In the tenderness with which he spoke to 
the needy and to his own circle of followers, as well as in the 
stern and severe tone in which he addressed the Pharisees, his 
speech was always directed to the individual. ‘ Thou art 
the man,” said Nathan to David; and Christ said, “ Whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother without cause, shall be in danger 
of the judgment.” He who can be personal in his rebuke and 
advice, and yet preserve the spirit of tenderest love, follows 
closely in the Master’s footsteps. 

4. The righteous man has the distinguishing qualities of 
obedience and instructiou.—He is himself a doer of the word, 
and at the same time a teacher of others. Here lies his true 
greatness. He who does, and teaches, the least command- 
ments, is great in the kingdom of heaven. When Christ 
emphasized the doing of one’s whole duty, he lifted obedience 
out of the realm of theory into the higher sphere of sacrifice. 
A man may believe all that the confession of faith requires, 
and at the same time be an offender against the whole of it, 
because he is not a doer of the word. Doing means labor, 
often running the risk of losing life, enduring obloquy, and 
always getting out of the attitude of the spiritual idler. It 
means the putting into activity this whole spiritual nature. 
It is not the studying of the chart and the laws of navigation 
on shore, but leaving the port behind, and crossing the 
stormiest seas for the distant harbor. From obedience comes 
the teaching of others. The order is specific: First duty, 
then teaching. Teaching must have its groundwork of faith- 
fulness in work. Christ meant that all his disciples should 
be teachers. The times might change ; new conditions would 
certainly distinguish the newer ages. But no change can 
relieve the believer from the great work of teaching others. 
Teaching may be in the pure example, the formal sermon, 
the conversation, or the simple “ word to him that is weary.” 
But in all cases, where it is done with the high purpose of 
leading to Christ, or into closer discipleship to him, it is a 
great service in a great cause. God does not reveal himself 
to us that we may be the sole depository of his truth. We 
are all our brother’s keepers. The wise and pure teacher of 
his brother man is a near disciple of the great Teacher. Long- 
fellow clothes this noble work in fitting language : 


He exvlained the holy, the highest, in few words ; 


Thorough, yet simple and clear, for sublimity always is simple ; 


Both in sermon and song a child can seize on its meaning. 

5. The forgiving spirit is a necessary quality of righteous- 
foundation for the 
duty of forgiveness lies in man’s universal brotherhood. 


strong 

There is no such thing as strangerhood. Every man is a 
brother to every other man. We lead different lives, and 
pursue varied paths, but the kinship is complete. The 
spiritual genealogy of man proves all men to be of one 
family. Hence, when one is angry with another, he is angry 


with his brother. If he use toward him a contemptuous 


his brother. He must not only refrain from doing this, but 


| he must not allow his brother to entertain an ill feeling toward 


him. There dare not be a wall of ice between the two. If 


one will make himself a sacrifice to the Master’s service, and 


| knows that he has an enemy, he is not to meditate upon the 


real offender. He must not discuss the wrong done him by 
another, and that one his brother, but he must take the whole 
responsibility for the offense. He must seek his brother until 
he find him; he must open the subject to him; he must 
become reconciled to him at all hazards. And this is to be 
no tardy affair. He must go about it “quickly.” Homer is 
distinguished for his magnificent portraits in the “ Tliad,” and 
the best of all is his Achilles. But this great hero became 
offended, and went back to his tent, and remained there, and 
let the Greeks fight in his absence. He was angry with 


Agamemnon; and the failure of the war justified the first line, 


| which was the real text of the immortal epic; 


“ Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus.” 
Christ begins his formal statement of man’s duty to his 


| brother man with no sound of warfare, but with gentle admo- 
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The new | 
The Prince of Peace has come, | 
and speaks, and declares the coming reign of fraternal love. 
The penalty of uncharity is heavy and certain. Punishment | 
will follow hate. The “ uttermost farthing” must be paid. 


nitions of peace. Every man must love all men. 


law of charity must prevail. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


This lesson shows how much more there is in God’s com- 
mandments than appears on their face; and how necessary it 
is to keep them in their spirit if we would have the credit of 
being obedient. 

How much of the law did Jesus count unimportant? How 
much of it did he say must be fulfilled? What will be the 
consequence of violating the least of the commandments ? 
What will be the reward of keeping them? Which is the 
greatest commandment of the law? (Matt. 22: 36.) Which 
(Matt. 22: 39.) What if a man says he keeps 
the greatest commandment, but does not keep the least ? 
(1 John 4: 20, 21). What spirit is the fulfilling of the law ? 
(Rom. 13: 10.) 

Who can say that he has kept all the commandments in 
spirit as well as in letter? What is the hope for one who, 
having violated the law in one point, is guilty of all? 
(1 John 2: 1, 2.) } 

Thus it is that the Sermon on the Mount drives the sinner | 
to the cross. Without the salvation which Jesus offers to the | 
lost, his words in this sermon would be the most terrible 
words that were ever spoken to man. 
these words. 


is the least? 


There is no comfort in 
The comfort is in the way of escape from their 
condemnation which Jesus points out to those who trust in 
his sacrifice for sin as the fulfilling of the law. 
QUESTION HINTS. 

BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 
Verse 17.—Are 
of the 
(Harmonize Gal, 3 


the Old Testament Scriptures binding 
gospel dispensation, or are they not? 
: 24, 25, with our text.) Is their study 
(2Tim. 3:16.) It has been asked, 
Why do Christians observe some and ignore others of the 
Mosaic laws; for instance, why observe the Sabbath, and not 
stone the Sabbath-breaker? why retain the Decalogue and 
abolish all Jewish feasts? and how may we know which to 
retain? In answer, let us first consider what was typical 
and has been entirely fulfilled in Christ ; and secondly, let us 
distinguish between what may be termed primary, absolute 
laws of God, and secondary, accessory laws; that is, laws for 
the enforcement of law. In the voluntary heart service of 
God, does the enforcement proceed from within or from with- 
out? (Matt. 22: 37-40; Heb. 8: 10,13.) <A fine illustra- 
tion of the transient and yet abiding character of the law has 
been given: “As the rough sketch is done with when the 
picture is finished.” How many books are included in the 
term “the law”? By what name are they generally known? | 
Name these books and their author. Give the meanings of | 
their names. Name the books of the major prophets. 
those of the minor prophets. 


upon men 


equally obligatory ? 





Name 
(A chart should be used.) 
How scrupulously does God maintain the integrity of his 
law? (v. 18.) How should we honor his laws? What 
should be our prayer respecting them? (Matt. 6: 10.) 
What is the meaning of “ verily” ? What of “one jot or one 
tittle’? Into what two classes are all Christians divided in 
their relation to moral law? (v.19.) Does the verse mean 
that the superior power of the extremely conscientious Chris- | 
tian is recognized now by men, or that he will be honored | 
hereafter, by God? What is our prospect for this life when | 
we relax the first jot of Christ’s commands? What acknowl- | 
edged standard of righteousness did Jesus declare wholly | 
inadequate to gospel requirement? (v. 20.) Describe the | 
Pharisee, and show wherein his religious life was defec- 

tive. 


Verse 21.—Had the religion of the past taken cognizance | 
chiefly of the external life, or of the internal motives? What 
change did Jesus introduce in the establishment of Christian- | 
ity? (v. Who is meant here by “brother”? What | 
is the meaning of the expressions, “ Raca,” and “Thou | 
fool”? What gradation is indicated by the expressions, | 
“judgment,” “council,” “hellfire”? Is the expression of 
anger greater sin than the secret emotion? When conscience | 
sits in judgment upon secret anger cherished among Christian 
brethren, what verdict is always rendered? What penalty 
is inflicted ? When a Christian offers open insult to a brother, 
to what tribunal does he render himself liable? (Matt. 18: 
15-17.) What is his destiny if he continues and increases 
abuse? (Compare last clause with 1 John 3:14,15.) What 
is the distinguishing characteristic of God’s family? (1 John 
4:20, 21.) What, therefore, is prerequisite to acceptable 
worship? (v.23, 24.) If an injured brother refuses the 
pardon sought, should we proceed, or still delay our worship? 
If an injured brother is inaccessible, may we or may we not 
receive the church ordinances? 


99 ) 
am 


What does even worldly 
wisdom suggest as the advantageous time of adjusting differ- 
ences? (vy. 25.) Does Jesus mean to appeal to man’s sense | 
of temporal advantage, to enforce brotherly love, or does he 


| things eternal than in things 


| establish the whole law? 


, Sage from the prophetical books 


of the world, or also Christians, reason with less wisdom in 
temporal? (Luke 16: 8.) 
When is it to our greatest spiritual advantage to be recon- 
ciled to God and to his children? If we utterly fail in 
loving God’s children, what is our hope of escape from hell ? 
(v. 26.) If Jesus has redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
on what ground are souls condemned to eternal death? 
(John 3: 19.) 


PROMPTINGS TO FURTHER STUDY. 


In what passage does 


Moses prophesy that Christ should 
Give a passage from the Psalms 
which shows that the law shall outlast the heavens. Give a pas- 
showing the same thing. 
What prominent Old Testament 
righteousness demanded by the 
Under what circumstances 
would a manslayer among the Jews come under the judg- 
ment of the whole congregation ? 


example is given of the 
gospel ; and what New 


Testament passage shows it? 


How early in the Bible 
do we hear of anger causing a murder? What two men 
slew a man in anger that was called cursed? What Oid 
Testament passage shows that hard words excite anger? 
whose bosom does anger rest ? 


In 
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| WHOSOEVER SHALL KEEP THE | 
| WHOLE LAW AND YET OFFEND 


IN ONE POINT, HE IS GUILTY 


| OF ALL. 


IS THE FULFILLING 


OF THE 


f 
| LOVE 
LAW. 


A GRATEFUL GIFT FROM 
A LOVING HEART. 





BE RECONCILED 


a >, BROTHER. 
TO THY BRO’ 











ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


Though the Jews have in far too many cases made void 
the law by tradition, and explained away almost the whole 
Old Testament by writings which are anything but pure or 
sensible, yet there are many spots, both inside and outside 
the Talmud, which agree in the main with verses 17 and 18 
of our lesson. It was taught by some that when a prophet 
came professedly in the name of God, declaring a new law, or 
abrogating an old one, that he was a false prophet, even 
though he wrought miracles. It was even taught that the 
Messiah was not to be believed upon for his “ miracles, new 
creations, or raising the dead; for all those are things which 


the weak in faith desire. No! such is not his work; but the 


| law of Moses, his commands and precepts, must continue, and 


not be increased or diminished.” Moreover, ‘ 
prophets, and seven prophetesses prophesied in Israel, but 
they added nothing to the contents of the law, except the 
command to read the roll of Esther publicly at the feast of 
Purim.” 

“Verily I say unto you,” a form of assurance so often used 
by Jesus, corresponds in substance, and almost, though not 
precisely in form, to a very common one in the Talmud. 
There it differs only by being broken into question and 
answer. Instead of saying “Verily I say,” it is “Sayest 
thou ?”—“ Verily.” It has always the force and import of an 
oath. It is hard to believe that Jesus’ “ Amen,” or “ verily,” 
as our English Pible translates it, is substantially different, in 
real force, from this Talmudic one. 

“One jot or one tittle” is pretty generally understood by 
the English reader, but it may be well to state that “jot” is 


the English contracted form of the Greek iota, the name of 


the smallest letter in that language, as its counterpart yod is 
in Hebrew. In modern Greek printing the expression be- 
comes stronger than it was originally from the fact that 
the iota is written under some of the final vowels to mark cer- 
tain grammatical forms, where it becomes very small indeed. 


“Tittle” is a little crooked (horned) mark, in Greek, written 


over certain letters to mark the presence or absence of the A | 


sound. In Hebrew it may stand for several marks. Yet just 
what it literally meant in Christ’s time is not so plain. The 
reference is probably to written Greek, rather than to Hebrew. 
The Midrash Shir Hashirim has the following in point: 
“Though the whole world conspired to make white a raven’s 
feather, they could not do it. So likewise, though all men 
should rise up together to blot out one yod, which is the 


smallest letter in the law, they could not succeed in doing it.” 


‘eight and forty | 





| (d) into a resh (r) thou destroyeth the whole world, for it is 
| said (Ex. 34: 14), “For thou shalt worship no other God.” 
The explanation is this: the daleth differs from the resh by 
having a sharp corner, almost imperceptible in some fonts of 
type, where the latter has a very sharp curve; and the two are 
very liable to be confused or exchanged. Now in the last 
word of the passage just cited, the substitution of the resh for 
| the daleth would make the whole read: “For thou shalt not 
worship the one God ;” 
world. 


which would indeed destroy the whole 
So also it is said, “The flames of hell are cooled 
him who reads the Shema [that is, the ‘Hear, O 
Israel’] with extreme literal care; the words “with extreme 
literal care”? being a Chaldee expression quite untranslatable 
in English, and including the care of all the points and 
shadowy accents. To show the sense of the proverb here 
cited, we may notice that carelessness in reading or writing 
| might change “ with all your hearts” into quite a different 
one, in which the “ hearts” 


for 


would disappear entirely. 


Verse 19 has also some good rabbinic lights. Thus, “ Be 
as careful about a small duty as about the weightiest; for 
thou knowest not what reward is to follow each command- 
ment.” Also, “ Even the smallest commandment, which 
thou mightest think to be able to tread with thy heel, thou 
shalt carefully observe.” So, again, “He who lightly 
esteems one word of the words of the law, deserves the pun- 
ishment of uprooting; for it is said, the word of the Eternal 


he has despised . . . he shall be rooted out.” 


When Jesus speaks of that which was said to them of old 
time in verse 21, “the judgment” which he mentions is to 
be explained by a reference to Numbers 25: 34. But in the 
next verse, the reference is to the institutions of his own 
time: the “judgment” standing for the lower or local courts, 
and the “ council” for the sanhedrim; as indeed the word 
in the original shows. “ In danger” hasa very close parallel 
in the rabbinic expressions for the same thing; but it is best 
explained by saying that it is an old English phrase, not 
yet quite obsolete among the lawyers, expressive of the 
condition of a defendant in a legal proceeding. Thus in 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, Act 4, Scene 1, Portia says 
to Antonio, respecting Shylock’s suit: “ You stand within 
his danger, do you not?” 

The “hell fire” is literally the “Gehenna of fire,” 
which again is Greek for the “Gai Hinnom” (or Valley 
of Hinnom) of fire. The Valley of Hinnom was a deep 
cleft, much deeper then than now, with Ophel and a part of 
Zion on the one side, and the cliff below Aceldama on the 
other. In it the impurities cast out from the temple and the 
city were continually burning. It was a natural and alarm- 
ing metaphor to the Jews of the time. Above were the 
numerous rock-cut tombs, such as exist to-day in large num- 
ber, while below the smoke was continually ascending. The 
same expression for the same thing occurs in the Talmud, 
but not with very uniform or very definite explanations. 
In one place, indeed, it is explained as a purgatory for all 
offenses but three; for those it is a place whence there is 
no return. 


The rabbinic parallels for “raca,” “fool,” and the other 
things herein condemned, are striking, but too much mixed 
with the fabulous and foolish. The guilt of murder lay 
chiefly in its destroying the image of God. As to hate, there 
is no special punishment laid down for that; the rabbins only 
partially saw its murderous quality. 





Yet some of the Jew- 
| ish prayers follow pretty closely the spirit of this utterance 

of Jesus. Abraham’s praying for the King who had wronged 
| him (Gen. 20: 17) is put forth, also, as an example of 
prayer for enemies. 

“‘ First go and be reconciled to thy brother,” etc., has also 
several beautiful parallels; but the most apt are quite too 
long to be cited here. But in verse 25, the counsel of Jesus 

is in terms almost exactly the same that is given in several 
| places in the Talmud. It furthermore derives a most lively 

emphasis from the manner of administering justice, or 
| rather, injustice, in the East. The poorer of the two suitors 
would not be apt to come out of prison, whether in the wrong 
or not, till he had been stripped of every farthing he had. 
There is also an obscure reference, perhaps, to the “officer,” 
or officers, of the sanhediim, who performed the bidding of 
the judges. They had also another class of officers, whose 
duty it was to collect the religious contributions ; and who, it 
is said, often caused much strife by their exactions, and thus 
managed to extort all the oppressed one had, as the price of 
| liberty and peace; having in view the obtaining of “a fortune 
| sufficient to enable them to marry their daughters to the 

priests.” 


The “farthing” was a Roman coin, whose Latin name was 
quadrans, or fourth part (of a Roman as). 
smallest coin known; as the “two mites ” 
of them. 


It was not the 
were equal to one 
The mite was a Jewish coin, though called in the 
Greek Testament by a namestill in use for the smallest Greek 
coin. The Turkish para, their smallest coin, is of the same 
value ; though it is nearly or quite out of circulation, as it is too 
small to purchase anything. Our word “ farthing”? means 
| fourth part, as if fourthing or fourthling; and is an exact 


merely illustrate spiritual by worldly profit? Do only men | Similarly in the Midrash Thanchuma: “ If thou make a daleth | rendering of the derivative meaning of the quadrans. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


<> ——_— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


wit publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
@ interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 


Charles Jewett: Life and Recollections. By William M. Thayer. i2mo, | 
pp. 44. Boston: James H. Karle. Price, $1.50. 


The American Inter-Oceanic Ship Canal Question. By Rear-Admiral 
Daniel Ammen. 8vo, pp. 102. Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersley & Co. 


The A*3. of Speech; in two volumes. I.: Studies in Poetry and Prose. 
By T. Townsend, D.D. 18mo, pp. “7. New York: D. Appleton 
& e 0. Price, 60 cents. 


Lessons for Little Folks, for Home and Sunday-school ; including songs 
and recitations, also thoughts for ry folks. By Mrs. V. J. Kent. 
i6mo, pp. 174. Chicago: Fairbanks & 


Missionary Work in Connection with the Society of Friends. By Stanley 
Pumphrey. 1l6mo, pp. 74. Philadelphia: For sale by Alice Lewis, 
Ottice of The Friends’ Review. Prive, 12 cents. 


Thoughts that Breathe: from the writings of Dean Stanley, selected by 
EK. E Brown. With an introduction by Phillips Brooks. 12mo, pp. 
300. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Tae oa stal River turned upon the Black Valley Railroad and Black 

ley Country. A temperance allegory. By 8. W. Hanks. With 

a 5 introdndtion 7 Alexander McKenzie, D.D. Illustrated. 16mo, 
pp. 217. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00 


PAMPHLETS. 


Vick's Flower and Vegetable Garden. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 166. Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.: James Vick. Price, 50 cents. 


Sebastian Strome. A _ novel. By Julian Hawthorne. [Apeiony 
Library of Choice Fiction.) 8vo, pp. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price, 75 cents. 


Great S'ngers: Faustina Bordon! to Henrietta Son 
Ferris. (Appletons’ New Handy Volume Series. 
New Y: rk: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 30 cents. 


. By George T. 
16mo, pp. 220. 
MUSIC, 

Temperance Jewels; for temperance and reform meetings. By J. H. 


enney and the Rev. E. A. Ho an. Crown 8vo, boards, pp. 111. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & és. 


Of good and useful collections of British and American 
poetry there is an abundance; but volumes of prose 
selections are much less frequently to be found, for the 
reason that a brief prose extract, which shall satisfactorily 
represent its author and the work from which it is taken, 
may be chosen with much less ease. A history, a novel, 
an oration, or even a collection of single essays, is not to 
be represented by hastily chosen selections. A large body 
of literature must be read over by the editor of a treasury 
of prose extracts, and he must create a taste for that which 
he proffers, to an extent not demanded of the editor of a 
poetical anthology, composed in large part of approved 
pieces. But there is a place for large volumes of prose 
selections, long and short, and the demand for them seems 
to be increasing. Dr. 8. Austin Allibone, who has 
already prepared a book of Prose Quotations from 
Socrates to Macaulay, now adds another volume to the 
list of his important aids to readers, in an octavo entitled 
Great Authors of All Ages. The selections, which are 
somewhat longer than those in the preceding work, cover 
a wide range, and are made, as a whole, with excellent 
taste. Dr. Allibone, as usual, inclines to the solid rather 
than the brilliant, when there is any conflict between the 
two; but his selections represent many popular authors 
in contemporary literature, as well as those whose reputa- 
tion was made in preceding ages. He has done wisely in 
thus bringing his selections down to the present time; 
for in a prose treasury there is less excuse than in a 
poetical for confining the choice to the works of authors 
no longer living. The usefulness of Dr. Allibone’s work 
is much increased by one of those admirable sets of 
indexes for which readers of his successive volumes look 
as a matter of course. (8vo, cloth, pp. xvi, 555. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $5.00.) 


The new novel by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, entitled Se- 
bastian Strome, is a decided surprise. The genuine power 
to be found in Mr. Hawthorne’s stories, long and short, 
has been unquestioned. But in his previous novels— 
Garth, Bressant, Idolatry, and Mrs. Gainsborough’s Dia- 
monds—his power has been in the line of the weird and 
romantic, or in that of a sort of inverted psychology, or 
in that of mere cleverness in light story-telling. One is 
surprised, therefore, to find in this new book a decidedly 
helpful, and indeed Christian, story. Its general sub- 
ject is not a gracious or attractive one, in its very 
nature; but Mr. Hawthorne treats it with strength and 
tenderness. If the writer pursues the line here chosen, 
we see no reason to doubt that his previous successes will 


| (“ H. H.”) seems to us altogether extravagant ; but with 
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under the title of Short Studies of duuvteun Authors. 
The authors considered, in one ‘chapter each, are Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Thoreau, Howells, Mrs. Helen Jackson, and 
Henry James, Jr. In each of the sections the reader 
will find criticism worth his attention, for nearly all are 





written in a judicious, as well as a judicial, spirit. The 
author’s estimate of the literary rank of Mrs, Jackson 


the general body of his judgments no fault need be | 
found. (18mo, cloth, pp. 60. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, 75 cents.) 

The demand for temperance songs, for use in public 
meetings, whether distinctly religious or not, is a steady 
one. It is further addressed by a new book of hymns 
and tunes, called Temperance Jewels, by Mr. J. H. Ten- 
ney and the Rey. E. A. Hoffman. The chief merit of | 
the book is in the spirited character of its pieces. The 
average quality of the hymns and tunes is not high, 
though they certainly mark an upward tendency in this 
department of musical literature—which, it must be said, 
offers unusual difficulties to poets and composers. (12mo, 
boards, pp. 111. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.) 


A great deal of very important information to the 
reader who wishes to decide properly on the present con- 
dition of the Indian question, will be found in a modest 
pamphlet entitled The Ponca Chiefs, by “ Zylyff,’ with 
an introduction by “Bright Eyes,” and an introduc- 
tory word by Wendell Phillips. This story of “an 
Indian’s attempt to appeal from the tomahawk to the 
courts” is exceedingly interesting, andis told ina manner 
not unworthy of Defoe. And yet it is all sober—and 
sad—truth. (16mo, paper, pp. 146. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks, & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


A large body of information on The American Inter- 
oceanic Ship Canal Question is contained in a book with 
this title, by Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen of the United 
States Navy. The facts gathered by Admiral Ammen, 
though here presented in hearty advocacy of the canal 
project, are worth the attention of those interested in 
commercial progress. (8vo, cloth, pp. 102. Philadel- 
phia: L. R. Hamersley & Co.) 


Many Christians do not know what religious work 
they are doing, simply because they keep no memoranda. 
To aid such is the design of The Christian’s Record, pre- 
pared and published by the Rev. J. H. Potts, of Detroit, 
Mich. It is a neat 16mo blank book, ruled with appro- 
priate printed records for the systematic entry of all the 
Christian activities of the holder. (Price, 25 cents.) 


Mr. George T. Ferris continues his books of popular 
information on musical history and biography—in which 
The Great German Composers and The Great Italian and 
French Composers have thus far appeared—with Great 
Singers, in which are chronicled the lives of seven women 
noted for their vocal successes. (16mo, paper, pp. 220. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 30 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The conductors of Scribner’s Monthly announce that 
they shall print 125,000 copies of the February issue of 
that periodical. The regular monthly issue of St. 
Nicholas is now 70,000. 


The Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
for some years known as a writer and speaker on educa- 
tional subjects, especially in regard to public schools, 
will hereafter devote himself to educational work, becom- 
ing an associate editor of The New England Journal of 
Education. 


The December, 1879, number of the Magazine of Art 
contains a biographical sketch of Mr. Luke Fildes, the 
Dickens illustrator; a finely illustrated article on Surrey 
scenery, in England; A Visit to Ruskin’s Museum ; 
Wayside Art in Brittany ; and other interesting matter. 





be augmented in the future ; for the nobility and helpful- 


ness of human nature offer to an able and original novel- | 


ist a far more promising field than that of romance, how- 
ever strange, or character-analysis, however masterly. 
(8vo, paper, pp. 195. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 75 cents.) 

Colonel T. W. Higginson is certainly to be ranked 
among our best American literary critics, to however 
few we assign that adjective. The little series of papers 
on a few of our leading authors, which he has contrib- 
uted to The Literary World, of Boston, during the past 


This magazine is well edited. Itis published by Cassell, 
| Petter, Galpin, & Co., London and New York. 

The litt!e pamphlet containing the titles and golden 
texts of this year’s International lessons, with other 
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gutein, and other horticultural helps. Of those re- 
ceived, the most attractive and the most useful come from 
James Vick, of Rochester, New York. Vick’s Flower 
and Vegetable Garden (price, fifty cents) is an 8vo 
pamphlet of 166 pages; and Vick’s Floral Guide (quar- 
terly) is of the same size, with ninety-one pages. Both 





| are well and fully illustrated by woodcuts and litho- 
| graphs, and contain a large amount of really valuable 


information to the gardener for profit or for pleasure. 
Mr. Vick also publishes a monthly magazine, which, 
like the two pamphlets just named, is both attractive 
and useful. The modest claims of these three publica- 
tions increase their attractiveness in no small degree. 


A new quarterly publication, devoted to the theology 


| and life of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
| and called the Presbyterian Review, ts to be published by 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, New York, 
at three dollars a year. The January number is just 
ready for issue. It will be edited by Professors A. A. 
Hodge of Princeton Seminary, and C. A. Briggs of 
Union Seminary, assisted by Professors Herrick John- 
son of Auburn Seminary, 8S. J. Wilson of the Western 
Theological Seminary, James Eells of Lane Theological 
Seminary, Francis L. Patton of the Seminary of the 
Northwest, and the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers of the 
Collegiate Reformed Church, New York. The prospectus 
states that “the Review is to embrace in its articles the 
range of the theological sciences, and cognate literary and 
philosophical subjects, with special attention to the lead- 
ing questions of the day, giving the freshest results of 
biblical criticism and historical investigation, full and 
thorough reviews of the most important theological pub- 
lications in different countries, and brief summaries of 
theological intelligence and church statistics. It will be 
the aim of the Review to treat all these subjects in a broad 
and catholic spirit, comprehending those historic phases 
of Calvinism which have combined in the Presbyterian 
Church at the reunion on the basis of the Westminster 
standards, together with the symbols of the Reformed 
Church. No article is to be published without the 
approval of both of the managing editors, who shall hold 
themselves and be regarded as responsible for the con- 
tents and internal character of the Review, the associate 
editors aiding them to secure its highest excellence, effi- 
ciency, and success.” The January number will contain 
articles by Professors W. G. T. Shedd, W. A. Packard, 
Henry M. Baird, B. B. Warfield, A. A. Hodge, and O. 
A. Briggs, and the Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent. 


The new year brings its usual number of new period- 
icals, the hopeful “ Volume 1, Number 1,” appearing on 
several issues in a wide variety of fields. The Musical 
Herald is a monthly magazine of twenty-eight large 
quarto pages, published by the Musical Herald Company, 
Music Hall, Boston, with Dr. Eben Tourjee as managing 
editor. The other members of its editorial staff are 
Messrs. W. F. Apthorp (formerly musical critic of the 
Atlantic Monthly), Louis C. Elson, Luther L. Holden, 
Francis H. Jenks, and 8. Brenton Whitney, the well- 
known organist of the Church of the Advent, Boston. 
It will contain carefully prepared original articles, trans- 
lations of notable foreign musical articles, letters from 
European centers, criticisms and reviews, illustrated 
sketches of the lives of eminent composers, a serial story 
by Mr. Charles Barnard, and eight pages of vocal and 
instrumental music. The department of religious and 
Sunday-school music will receive full attention. The 
first number is well prepared, and altogether the maga- 
zine has a very promising appearance.——The Philan- 
thropist is a monthly newspaper to be published at 251 
Broadway, New York, under the editorship of the Rev. 
D. F. Robertson and Mr. Charles J. Westall. It will be 
devoted to editorial and contributed articles, and news, 
on subjects relating to public and private charitable work, 
and to reform in prisons, asylums, and almshouses. It 
is issued under the auspices of the “New York Board of 
Philanthropy.”——The Hour is a new fifteen-cent weekly 
newspaper, to be published in New York. Its first num- 
ber seems to show that it aims to be a sort of cross between 
The Nation and the London World, wth some traits 
which remind the reader of that deceased weekly, The 
Round Table. This initial issue does not bear signs of 








| excellent matter, which is issued for his school by Mr. 
Elijah N. Wilson, of Mount Vernon, New York, is sold 


at two dollars a hundred, and one dollar and twenty-five | 


cents for fifty copies,—not “fifty cents for one hundred 
and twenty-five copies.” as stated in this column two 
weeks ago. 


The approach of the spring season brings with it the 


few months, have now been reissued in a small volume, | first installments of pamphlets on ornamental and kitchen | tablished in New York in the latter part of 1879, by the 


achievement or of promise. The Suffragist, also pub- 
lished in New York (51 Ann Street), is a weekly journal, 
“devoted to the interests of colored citizens.” It will 
“endeavor to promote friendly relations between the two 
races, and to facilitate the establishment of fraternal feel- 
|ing between the two sections, as the most practical 
| way of bringing prosperity to the industrial class.” 
|-——The Guardian is an Episcopal weekly journal, es- 
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Rev. Dr. N.S. Richardson. Its character is grave, and 
it devotes large space to doctrinal or semi-historical ar- 
ticles. ——The Paper World is a prettily printed monthly 
issued in Holyoke, Mass., by an experienced newspaper 
man, Mr. Clark W. Bryan. Its first number contains 
interesting reading on various subjects connected with 
its specialty. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Florida 
Sunday-school Association was lately held in Jackson- 
ville. The meeting of the State Convention was fixed 
for the first Thursday in March, in Jacksonville, and 
ample arrangements were made to secure an earnest and 
practical meeting. 





~At a meeting of Sunday-school workers held in Ionia, 





Michigan, December 17, a county Sunday-school organ- | 


ization was formed, with the following officers: Mr. J. L. | . : . : eos . 
: . | is attested in testimony given to a missionary of the | 

Marle, president; Mr. Lee Hutchings, secretary; the | . = Paks * ts eal 

| American Sunday-school Union in Arkansas, by a Chris- | 3 

| exerted by the Sunday-school upon those not members 


| of it. 


Rev. A. 8. Hale, corresponding secretary. A county 
institute is proposed to be held in April. 


—There will be a Sunday-school convention for the 
Coldwater district of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
Coldwater, Michigan, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, February 17-19, 1880. Six papers, a Bible reading, 
and two lectures, with discussions of each topic, make up 
the programme. Drs. W. X. Neude of Evanston and 
J. H. Baylis of Detroit will be the lecturers. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—Mannehesha County, Dacotah, has an efficient county 


Sunday-school association, which has lately held its 
annual convention at Sioux Falls. 


—The “ Pan-handle Sunday-school Convention ” was 
to hold its annual convention in the Fourth Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
on January 14 and 15. 

—A series of district Sunday-school institutes was held 
in Barnstable County, Massachusetts, December 10-18, 
under the auspices of the County Association. The 
entire county is districted, and other institutes are to be 
held. 


—The Cortland County (N. Y.) Sunday-school 
Association held a semi-annual meeting in the Presby- 
terian Church at McGrawville, December 17. State 
Secretary Danforth was present, and addressed the con- 
vention on township organization and practical work. 

—A correspondent in West Salisbury, Vermont, writes : 
“Our association held five conventions last year, in 
different parts of the county, always interesting. One 
school with seventy scholars reports thirty conversions 
the past year, and another with one hundred scholars 
reports thirty-five conversions.” 

—The thirteenth annual convention of the Hancock 
County (W. Va.) Sunday-school Association was held in 
New Cumberland, December 30 and 31,1879. A county 
convention -was also held at New Cumberland, West 
Virginia, December 30. The attendance was light, in 
consequence of bad state of roads, but the exercises were 
full of interest and advantage. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—Mr. George S. Brinkerhoff, missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union in Arkansas, is hard at work at 
the revival of the organizgtion of the Arkansas Sunday- 
school Association. 


—The Maryland State Sunday-school Association is 
perfecting its organization by the appointment of district 
secretaries to assist the vice-presidents in gathering sta- 
tistics, and aiding the Sunday-school missionaries in their 
work. They have also engaged an educated colored 
minister as a permanent worker among the colored 
people of the eastern shore. 


—The missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in the New Jersey “ Pines,” reports the conversion 
of a very hardened man, whose life of sixty-five years 
had been spent in sin. He learned to read by means of 
the Sunday-school. The entire district, of very poor and 
ignorant people, is beginning to feel the influence of the 
school, which is centrally located, and is doing much 
good. 

—The organization of two new Sunday-schools in 
Arkansas is reported by a missionary of the American 


Sunday-school Union, at a season of the year when most | mendation of the temperance faith and practice. 
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needed in a territory of one hundred miles by thirty, in | 


which are only twelve preachers of all denominations. 
The missionary spent a night with a Christian who, | 
with all his mother’s family, got all their education in a | 
Sunday-school; and he sang Gospel Hymns for him to) 
learn, as the man is the leader of the singing for three | 


denominations. 


-A minister said to a missionary of the American | 
Sunday-school Union in Texas : “It’s of no use to attempt | 
to organize a Sunday-school at Betts’ school-house; the | 
people there are a hard set, and will not receive you.” | 
But at the first log-cabin visited there, a woman said, 
‘The Lord be praised for sending you here! I have lived 
here three years with little preaching and no Sunday- 
school, and have long been praying for one.” On the 
next Sunday the missionary held a meeting, and a unani- 
mous vote was taken fora school, which was organized 
with eighty-two members pledged to attend regularly. 
In five days he organized three schools, with 160 mem- 
bers, in very destitute places. 





The value of a good book in a Sunday-school library | 


tian woman, after he had held a meeting near. Taking 
down from her library an old Sunday-school library-book | 
entitled “‘The Plan of Salvation, and the Difficulties of 
Seekers Answered”’ (bearing the imprint of the American 
Sunday-school Union), she remarked, ‘“‘This book gave 
me light and peace; and I have loaned it to a great 
many persons who have borne like testimony.” Thirty 
or forty years ago, this woman was a scholar in a country 
Sunday-school in Kentucky, to which a Sunday-school 
missionary sold a library, in which was this book. There 
she married, and then removed with her husband, years 
ago, carrying this book into the then wilderness country 
east of Springfield, Missouri, where he practised law 
before the war; and now she had the same in Arkansas, 
and was recommending it to her physician, who was a 
skeptic. 

—Writing of Sunday-school music, to a new musical 
periodicai just established in Boston, Dr. Vincent says: 
“T am gratified to know that in your new publication, 
The Musical Herald, you have resolved to give the sub- 
ject of Sunday-school music a place. In no department 
of our work is there a more imperative demand for 
reform,—for reform in theory, practice, material, and 
methods. Provision has, indeed, been made for ‘Sun- 
day-school singing.’ We have in aburdance—in super- 
abundance—songs elaborate and simple, sacred and secu- 
lar, sensible and silly. We have books of Sunday-school 
music without number, and some of them contain really 
excellent music. But still there is room for more work, 
and for wiser work, in this direction. The philosophy of 
the subject must be discussed; the taste of Sunday-school 
superintendents must be cultivated ; the efficiency of chor- 
iters must be increased; prevailing faults must be 
exposed ; the power of musical culture in connection with 
religious education needs to be emphasized. . We 
are on the eve,of an important movement in the so-called 
‘Sunday-school world,’ which will work a new era in 
church and Sabbath-day culture; a movement in har- 
mony with the wisest systems of secular education; a 
movement which will require years before its importance 
can be appreciated; a movement in which sacred music 
of the highest character will fulfill an important min- 
istry.” 

—An address on “‘ Temperance and the Sunday-school”’ 
was delivered before the twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Sunday-school teachers of Massa- 
chusetts, at Worcester, November 12, 1879, by the Rev. 
Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, pastor of the Broadway Church, 
Norwich, Conn. It has been published by vote of the 
convention. As to the relation of temperance to Sunday- | 
school work, Dr. Chamberlain said: “It is evident, at a 
glance, that temperance has legitimate standing in the | 
Sunday-school, and that the pupils should be thoroughly | 
instructed in regard to it. I assure you, nof a little will | 
have been accomplished, when it shall be prevalently | 
and heartily admitted that the interests of sobriety are | 
among the direct interests which Sunday-school instruc- 
tion is to include. On that basis, preparation is at once 
made for applying to the subject both the word of Scrip- | 
ture and the spirit of Christ. On that basis, it becomes 








| wholly pertinent to direct the attention of the scholars, | 
| by means of special addresses, and concert exercises, and 


judiciously selected books, to the evils of intoxicating 
beverages. On that basis, it becomes the special duty of 
Sunday-school teachers to exercise their personal influence, 


| and to employ their manifold opportunities, in the com- 


And 


schools in country places are closed. Many more are | you will permit me to reiterate that, just as the instruc- | 





tion in the great body of religious doctrine should be 
intelligent and sound, so the instruction relating to the 
application of religion to temperance, should be dis- 
criminating and correct.”” Concerning total abstinence, 
Dr. Chamberlain continued: “ In the recognition of tem- 
perance as haying legitimate standing in the Sunday- 
school, and in the giving of clear, thorough instruction 
with regard thereto, we come to the teaching of total 
abstinence, as being, for us, the only safe, humane, Chris- 
tian course. . . . The divine plan is abstinence from all 
intoxicating drinks as beverages. Let that be enforced 
in the Sunday-school by whatsoever rightful methods 
shall prove available. Among other means, the total 
abstinence pledge is not to be overlooked, although I 
must bespeak its most thoughtful, careful use. Let it be 
taken by the pupils only when they have been so in- 
formed respecting it that they can take it intelligently 
and with good conscience. It is an act too serious and 
sacred to be performed with careless haste. It has its 
place, but that place is one of peculiar, holy honor. Let 
it always be accompanied, moreover, by the continued 
watchfulness of the pastor, or superintendent, or teacher.” 
Dr. Chamberlain further urged the power of the influence 


In his concluding sentences he said: “ In brief, 
write on the temperance banner of your schools, the 
threefold motto: total abstinence, moral suasion, legal 
prohibition, and resolve that under that sign, and by the 
grace of God, you will secure the triumph. Here I rest 
the argument. To you I commit the cause. When I 
think of the possibilities which are wrapped up in the 
active espousal of temperance by the Sunday-schools of 
this state and of the land, my heart is filled with eager 
desire. Baptize the 200,000 Sunday-school pupils of 
Massachusetts, and the 6,000,000 Sunday-school pupils 
of these United States, into the faith which rejects the 
intoxicating cup and attempts the rescue of the imperiled, 
and you have moved to the final, the speedy check of the 
woe which so devastates. That is influence applied at 
the source of things.” 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


—Concerning the action already taken in the matter 
of sending American delegates to the Sunday-school 
Centenary, Colonel J. T. Griffin writes from London: 
“T note with pleasure that several states have moved in 
the matter, and that delegates have been appointed. 
I trust this may lead others to action, and that experi- 
enced and practical workers will be sent hither.” 


—Mr. Charles H. Conner, secretary of the Indiana 
State Sunday-school Convention announces that any of 
the workers of Indiana who desire to be accredited to 
the London Sunday-school Convention, to be held in 
June, 1880, as delegates from Indiana, should send to him 
for certificates. All such should send proper evidence of 
their connection with the work, unless personally known 
to him. 


—Of the statue of Robert Raikes, to be erected on the 
Victoria Embankment, London, during the Sunday- 
school Centenary, The London Sunday-school Chronicle 
says: “The statue will be nine feet high and cast in 
bronze, and will surmount a granite pedestal eleven feet 
in height, so that, standing well above the crowd who 
daily pass, it will be an object of considerable attraction. 
The site selected by the Sunday-school Union, and ac- 
ceded by the Metropolitan Board of Works, is opposite 
the first gate in the iron railings, a little eastward from 
the Cleopatra Needle. The committee is using every 
endeavor to secure the completion of the statue, and the 
works necessary in connection with its being placed in 
position, so that all may be in readiness for July 3, 1880, 
when it is proposed publicly to unveil the memorial.” 


NORMAL CLASSES. 

—A change has been made in the leadership of the 
Cincinnati Normal Class, held in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Building. The Rev. John Pearson 
takes the place of the Rev. Mr. Weeks as conductor, 

—A Sunday-school teachers’ meeting for the study of 
the International lesson meets every Wednesday noon, 
at the Union Methodist Episcopal Church, Fourth Street, 
below Arch, Philadelphia. It is under the charge of 
competent conductors, and all are invited. 

—The Brooklyn Sunday-school Union has completed 
arrangements for a normal class, under the charge of the 
Rey. J. L. Hurlbut, of Plainfield, N. J. It will pursue 
a course of twelve lessons, To accommodate as many 
schools as possible, there will be two sessions—of the 
same lesson—each week : one on Tuesday evening, at the 
First Reformed Church, Joralemon Street ; and the other 
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on Thursday evening, at the chapel of the | bitions have thus become disreputable, and | dead infant i: thus a minister and a martyr. 
Classon Avenue PresbyterianChurch. The | what are the real reasons against them.| Arrayed in its snowy shroud, as if in 


plan of giving diplomas for actual scholar- I answer: First, a reason of economy. | priestly robes, and from its little coffin as 


ship is under consideration. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


They are a poor pecuniary investment. 


—The New York City Sunday-school | Our school, for example, costs (including 
| interest on capital invested) at least $5,000 
viding for the demand for teacher-training. | * year; or $120 each week of the school 


Association continues to be active in pro- | 


The Committee on Classes, consisting of | Year. 


From my own personal knowledge 


Mr. Thomas Bond, Mr. Ralph Wells, the | of the labor and nervous strain of making 


Rev. A. F 


. Schauffler, and the Rev. W. T. | 


Sabine, has arranged for a teacher’s class | 


in the upper part of the city. This class 
will meet in the chapel of the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-third Street, on Saturday evening of 
each week, at 7:45 o’clock, and will be 
under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
8. Robinson. 


PERSONAL. 

—Professor W. F. Sherwin has accepted 
the position of precentor of the First Baptist 
Church, Pierrepont Street, 
which the Rev. Dr. J. B. Thomas is pastor. 


—Mr. M. G. McMahan, of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, reports that he has had a good 
degree of success in his volunteer mission- 
ary work in Missouri, during the past year. 
With the exception of occasional services 
for children, his work has been mainly in 
the line of personal effort from house to 
house. 


Dean Stanley is accustomed to preach 
an annual sermon to children, on “ Inno- 
cents’ Day,’ December 28. As this day 
fell on Sunday, last month, he preached his 
sermon on the afternoon of Saturday, 
December 27, giving some practical counsel 
on the religious life of children. The 
Christian World, of London, says: ‘“ West- 
minster Abbey, always a center of attrac- 
tion, is densely thronged on these occasions, 
and the gathering this year showed that 
with old and young’alike the service retains 
its deserved popularity. Saturday being 
observed as a pretty general holiday, there 
was an unusually large number of visitors 
at the Abbey, and fully half an hour before 
the appointed time for the service to com- 
mence, the space allotted to the public, or 
children of larger growth, was inconven- 
iently crowded. Children alone, or accom- 
panied by their parents, were privileged to 
occupy seats immediately surrounding the 
pulpit; and the first to enter this much 
coveted enclosure were some fifty little 
convalescents from the Royal Infirmary in 
the Waterloo Bridge Road.” 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


[The Rey, T. C. Jerome, in the Patchogue (L. 


Advance. } 


I.) 


Exhibitions, fifty and even twenty years 
ago, were the rule in almost all public 
schools. Even at college commencements | 
“ colloquies’? and minor ‘‘ dramas” 


been introduced. But with the progress 


Brooklyn, of | 


ready such exhibitions, I am assured that 
the three recent ones in our own school 


| have drawn away to the extent of more 





| 


have | 


of methods and of wisdom in the present | 


generation, ‘ exhibitions ”’ 


disappeared from the exercises of all high | 


schools, academies, and seminaries worthy 
of the name, and even from every grade 
of the public schools in cities and large 
towns, Atleast in my constant great in- 
terest and experience, not only as pupil in 
many schools, but also as a teacher,—and 
as amember of a board having control of 
the schools in a city of 25,000 population, 
{ have yet to learn away from Long Island 
of any city school or high school exhibition 
of exercises beyond compositions, decla- 
mations, music, and calisthenics, “ Exhi- 
bitions” of dialogues, pantomimes, and 
dramas are a relic of a past generation , 
they are a country or backwoods insti- 
tution. ... 


But this of itself is no argument. The | glory, as if to draw mother and father to 


question may well be asked, why exhi- ' 


have utterly | 


than one week’s thought, study and strength 


{ 


_ [Wol. XXIL, No. 4. 








from a pulpit, it preaches to opened 
hearts that never heeded or understood the 
truth before. ‘The wages of sin is death’ 
to the body ; ‘but the gift of God eternal 
life’ to the soul, ‘ through Jesus Christ our | 
Lord.’ ” 
But it is not for the dead children that | 
we have fears or tears ; but for the living. 





| It is the child that lives that calls for 


from the regular work of the school; yet | 


have resulted in gross receipts of only $142. 
How much of this should be deducted for 


anxiety, for training, and for tears. And 
right here the family, the school, and the 


| church, are pressed with the divine com- | 


expenses, and how much outlay parents | 


have been at for needless dresses and cos- 
tumes, I know not. But is it not clear 
that it were better economy for the board to 
buy the school a piano? 

But to this it will be answered that the 
“exhibitions” are a benefit in themselves ; 
that the thought, study, and strength ex- 
pended upon them are profitably expended 
to the mental improvement of the pupils. 
This I heartily grant, so far as the exer- 
cises consist of composition, declamation, 
music and calisthenics. These are all ex- 
cellent,—a most legitimate part of the 
regular school work. No exercises would 
I encourage more for the older pupils,— 
or indeed for all pupils, than composition 
and declamation. Good reading, good 
speaking, good writing, pertain in the 
highest degree to all mental improvement 
and to the practical work of after life. If 
exhibitions will consist’ hereafter only of 
such exercises, I shall have no fault to 
find, but all praise. Even dialogues, or, 
better, extempore public debate, where 
the interest and excellence shall consist 
wholly in the thought and elocution, I 
should heartily approve. 

But the moment we introduce costume, 
tableau, pantomime, charade, or drama, 
that moment we exchange the culture of 
mind, the power of ideas and excellence of 
thought, for the mere display of pretty 
faces and pretty clothes. There may be a 
thoughtful name to the scene, or an idea 
underlying it. The beautiful maiden with 
eyes lifted ceilingward may be announced 
as “ Faith ;”’ but that which the spectators 
gaze upon is not the abstract, ideal thought, 
but the face and form of the girl. Maiden 
modesty is sacrificed, and vanity or envy 
increased. ~ 

But the great objection to tableaux and 
dramas is not so much the immediate evils, 
expense, extravagance, and vanity to the 
participants, as the indirect effect, to all 
young people who either take a part or 
look on, of imparting a passion for scenic 
representation and fictitious excitement. 
Acting, posturing, costuming, have nothing 
to do with the real work of after life; but, 
nevertheless— or therefore—they possess 
an indescribable fascination for all young 
or unformed minds. It is akin to the in- 
toxication of wine. 


OUR CHILDREN 
{From The Teacher’s Mentor.) 

Little children are winning messengers 
from heaven. Their life on earth is 
neither a failure nor a blank. Nothing 
in all God’s universe fails to answer its 
end. “The tiny insect that starts into life 
at sunrise, and dies with old age at the first 
sunset, fulfills its mission as completely as 
the flaming hierarch that waits before the 
throne. 
hour or a day, and spends that brief time 
in cries, ac complishes the end of its exist- 
ence. Its very frailty and crying were an 
argument for a better life than this. It 
lifts its little voice and twines itself in loy- 
ing grasp about a parent's heart—then 
dies a witness for Jesus and an heir of 


| interests, and let them grow up a ‘ 


for 30e. ; 
for 25e., by mail, from J. D. Carlisle, Pitts- 





| circulation among their people, to promote | personal 


| Bosion. 


So the infant that lives but an’ 


| 
mandments concerning the child. And 


what shall our answer be? Will we train 
them as God commands, and reap the rich 
reward ; or will we be neglectful of their 
‘crew of 
to God and home? 

God grant that we may be as teachers and | 
parents faithful, as the servants of God, to | 
our children 


aliens and enemies” 


BU SIN ESS DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The reqular edition this week for subscribers 
is 43,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
The uniform advertising rate for ordinary 
advertisements is 20 cents per agate line for 
each and every insertion. 


HOARSENEsS.—AII suffering from Jrrita- 
tion of the Throat and Hoarseness will be 
agreeably surprised at the almost immedi- 
ate relief afforded by the use of “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches.’ 


HE MUTUAL LIFE g INSURANC E COMPANY 
OF cw 
GENERAL AGENC . FOR PENNSYLVANIA AND 
DELAWARE. 

The firm of VANUXSM, BATES & LAMBERT 
having been dissolved in consequence of the death of 
Mr. FREDERICK W. VANUXEM, the business will 
be continued by the surviving partners under the firm 
name of BATES & LAMBEKT. 

EDW ARD P. BATES. 
WILLLAM H. LAMBERT. 


g@- This company furni shi S *3 perfectly safe and satis- 
factory insurance at the lowest cost to the insurer. 


January 8, 1880. 
r RICH selling our Rubber Printing Stam 
GET . Los 


Samples free. Cook & Bissell, Cleveland, 


A WANTED in every county to sell Dr. 
Cornell’s “* History of Pennsylvania;” asplendid 
work and unusucl terms g.ven to canvassers. ye 
Cuas. DREW, Publisher, 9 Murray Street, New York. 
SCROLL and FERN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM for Lic. 
48 page book. Lilustrated with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern 
Leaves, Mottoes, Birds, etc., in Colors. 12 for $1, post- 
paid. 49 album ———— given free with each album. 
Stampstaken. Name paper. J. F. Logatis. Lynn, Mass 


Canvas T' idies fr inged and embroidered, 17x17 
Lace Tidies, 16x16 for 12c., 23x2: 





burgh. 


Agents Wanted 


to circulate the best and most interesting religious 
literature of the day. 


UNCLE JOHN VASSAR; 


OR 
THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 


This remarkable book, noticed with the heartiest 
commendations of clergy and press both in this 
country and England, is doing splendid service in the 
line o f Christian activity. 

Among a multitude of notices are the following: 

‘In my opinion it is one of the most inspiring and 
soul-quicke ning b.ographies which this country has 
produced in many a year. It will be an inspiration 
lo many @ pastor and to many a prayer nig book 
There ought to be 50 000 copies of "~ = giorious boo 
circ ulated. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D., 

Jncle John Vassar was & man ‘of mae seartabonn picts 
and usefulness.’ ‘tie was a burning and 1 . 
The whole country rejoiced in his light, is 
he has found so appreciative and thorough a bi- 
ographer. Through this excellent book John Vas- 
sar's Christian soul will work on. We take pleasure 
in referring to this powerful biography.” —Christian 

Advocate, N. Y. 

* No better book has been published in our time to 
stir Christians to activity, or teach the best methods 
of labor. It will be wise for pastors to give it a wide 





piety and to kindle zeal for labor.”"—The Watchman, 


| FOREIGN TIPS. By the Rev. 





‘A wonderful life—a life worth living. It will be 
translated in other languages, that the church and } 
world may know what one good man may do for 
Christ.” — The Observer, N. Y. | 

*[T have read the memoir of ‘Uncle John.’ It is the | 
most thrilling bit of Christian biography of the time. | 
Itisan inspiration for any one to read it.”—Geo. F. 
Pentecost, hvangetist. 

Sent to any address, 
dollar. Agents wantec 
menis Will be made. 


EBEN. SHUTE, 


postage paid, on receipt of one 
with whom liberal arrange- 


54 Bromfield St... 


Boston. 








In ordering rer or in maling te inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the. adver- 


the Lord who gives and takes away. Each ! fisement in The Sunday School Times. 


| Immense stock of Su chook 


“Tn itself an , appropriate Gift- Book.” 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY 


CONTAINS: 


| BARTRAM AND HISGARDEN. By Howarp PYLE. 

Sketch of an American Quaker of the last century, 

pronounced by Linnzeus the greatest of the then liv- 
ing natural botanists. 


With Eight illustrations by the Author 





B. F. Dg Costa. 


A humorous brochure. 
With Eight Illustrations by Reinhart. 


A FAMOUS BREVIARY. By Mrs. J. W. 

A description of one of the richest literary treas- 

ures of the ducal palacein Venice. Decorated by 

_ a Hugh d’ Anvers, Van der Meire, and Lissen 
e Gauc 


With Seven Iliustrations. 


Davis. 


WASHINGTON AS A BURGHER. By WItuiam F. 
CARNE. 
An interesting portraiture of Washington's 
among his townsmen of Alexandria. 
With Eleven Illustrations. 


life 


A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO. 
By the Hon. JOHN BIGELOW. 
Describing the government and institutions of the 
smallest republic in the world. «+ 


With Three Illustrations. 


THE a? A LEGEND OF LAKE KAYVU- 
i. A Porm. By the Right Rev. ARTHUR 
Cc ane aaene Cox, D.D. 


With Two IWustrations by Reinhart. 


THE PERCHERON AND NORMAN HORSE. By 
A. 


. ALLEN, 
Describiug the heavier breed of horses, to which 
recent special attention has been given in this 


country. 
With an IUustration. 


THE LOVER'S PERIL, APorm. ByJameEsT. FrELpDs. 


GRUB STAKES AND 
HayYkgs, Jr. 
Ap entertaining description of the mining regions 
of Colorado. 


With Twelve IWustrations by Rogers. 


MILLIONS. By A. A. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING 


ROMANCE, 
CHAPTERS XX.-XXII. 


By WILLIAM BLack. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. By Emity ROYALL. 


MARY ANERLEY. 


A Nove. CHarpTrERs XXIV.- 
XXVIII. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


MR. = HORSE-CAR. A Srorny. By the 


Vv. EpDWAaBD EV&KEKTT HALE. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF WOOD-ENGRAVERS. 
Consisting of reports of conversaiions with seven 
of our best engravers: A. V.S. Anthony, T. Cote, 


J.P. Dae F,. Juengling, R. A. Muller, J. Tinkey, 
and H. Wolf. 
A NIGHT IN AN AVALANCHE. A Srory. By 
S. H. M. ByERs, 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

Editor and ( ‘ontributor. —The 
Breakfast Table.”’—* 

Dickens's Popularity.” 


“Autocrat of the 
_—— Men of Letters. 
Toe H—— Family. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 





FOR 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... #4 00 
HARPER S WEEKLY, a 400 
HARPER'S BAZ “ 






shinies 40 
HARPER'S young’ PEOPLE, - aaa 1530 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE...... ) 
HARPER'S WEKKLY........> One Year........ $10 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR......- J) 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ) , ~ 
HaRPER’S WEEKLY. 7s One Year........ 70 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... } , 
HABPER'S BaZARB..........- f One Year........ 70 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.......-. \ , ” 
HakPER'S BazaR.........-- 5 One Year........ : 


HAPPER's WEFKLY...... 


HaRPER's YOUNG Peoria} For Year 1830 omly. 5 00 





Address 


HARPER & & _ BROTHERS, 
in Square, New York City. 


HOMILETIC 


QUARTERLY for 1880, 
Price, wn @ number, f°. .00 per year. 
Published in LONDON and NEw Yorx. 
CONTENTS OF FLRST NUMBER. 

A Clerical Symposium, by Dr. Presensse, Prof 
Vance Smith, and Dr. Macgregor 

Expository Papers for the Times, by Rev. P. Thomp- 
son, A. 

The relation of the books of Chronicles to those of 
Samuel and Kings, by Canon Rawlinson. 

Homiletic notes on Acts. chap. 3:19; 4. 4, by Rev. 
W. Hudson 
Biblical Repemitions, by Prof. W. B. Pope, D.D.; 
Rev. W. G. Blaikie; Rev. Prof. A. Roberts; Rev. Prof 


A. B. Bruce, DD.; Lindsay Alexander and others. 


The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, by R. 
Payne Smith, D. 
Outlines and tiietetoen of Sermons with 27 other 
articles from able Divines in Europe and America. 
Send ft id _ d catal 
nd for tf escription an Ogues. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Beatty’ "s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington. I. 
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Ready ieaan 24th, 


The Midwinter Scribner. 


Edition, 125,000. 


The success of the Scribner Magazines (Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas) during the pres- 
ent season is without precedent in the history of 
periodicals. The brilliant February (Midwin- 
ter) number of Scribner has a cover design by 
George Inness, Jr., a frontispiece portrait of 
Peter the Great, with his flag, and begins the 
series of illustrated historical papers by Eugene 
Schuyler, so long in preparation, 

‘*PETER THE GREAT,’’ 
Which, it is believed, will — in popular 
interest the greatest works of fiction. In this 
series, valuable paintings and original sketches 
by Russian and French artists will be produced. 

A New Novel by Mrs. Burnett, 


The author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” entitled 

‘ Louisiana,” begins in this number, which, 
with the serial story of Creole life by Geo. W. 
Cable 

’ « THE GRANDISSIMES,” 
Will fully sustain the reputation of Scribner's 
Monthly for publishing the best works of fiction 
by the best American writers. The first fully 
illustrated and authorized account of 
EDISON’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


Prepared under Mr. Edison’s personal super- 
vision, and certified by a fac-simile of his own 
letter in relation to it, is in this number: also, 

a paper fuil of novelty, freshness, and interest, 

BICYCLING BY A BICYCLER, 
Entitled, ‘ 
sides other articles of great importance, ‘‘ The 
Political Outlook,” by a well-known political 
writer, “ Present Phases of Sunday-school 
Work.” by Rev. Edward Eggleston, a bio- 
graphical sketch of John Bright, a short story 
by Boyesen, etc. 

For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, 
by whom yearly subscriptions will be taken. 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


TUE TUBHUARY NT. NIOTOLAS, 


With Two Child-Songs Written Expressly 
for this Magazine by Alfred Tennyson. 
A fourth edition of the Christmas St. Nicu- 


OLAS, the demand for which -still continues, 
has been issued, and the entire sales will fall 
little, if any, short of 100,000 copies. The 


January number has been reprinted, as also 
have the bound volumes for 1879, which were 
exhausted before Christmas. The February 
issue contains two 

CHILD-SONGS BY TENNYSON, 


Contributed by the Poet Laureate with music 
composed under his own supervision. It is 


believed that these are the first poems Alfred | 
Tennyson has ever written expressly for an | 


American magazine. 
The author « of ‘“‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgsvn acne, 


Contributes a bright story, which will interest 
young and old alike. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Miss Alcott, and A. A. Hayes, Jr., are among 
the other contributors. The frontispiece is a 
charming woodcut reproduction (by G. Kruell) 
of Cousins’ mezzotint engraving of 
Millai,’ ** Princes in the Tower,”’ 

Painted and engraved for the London Fine Art 


Society (by whose permission it is used) at an 
expense of $23 ,000. 


rice, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


Which is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879 
in answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is 


the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the Americar 





A Wheel Around the Hub;” be- | 





| 


ILMPLRANCE PLEDGE 





AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to all 
the friends of the temperance cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issued a | 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album | 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands of 


the workers. At the top of each page the temperance 
pledge is printed. 


When an autograph ts requested and secured in one 








of these albums, the ~ meer is signed, and the seemingly | 


small act has perhaps been a long 
saving a body and soul from ruin. 

It will prove a most effective agent in the hands of 
ladies, who can wield a great influence by requesting 
the autographs of all their friends. In the hands of 
children much good will be done, by the earnestuess 


step towards 


| and persistency which boys and girls are sure to put 


| canse.”’ 





int» such work. 
The album can be carried in a gentleman’s pocket, 
and thus be always ready for signers to the pledge. 


The price of the regular edition is 81.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 250. 


Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. 


Temperance Women can Sell 
Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 
publisher. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


“The pledge album movement ought to become 
popular. All, always in all ways against alcohol.’ 
Christian Advocate, New Y ork. 


“This isa novel and most a‘tmirable device for an 
autograph album. The person svlicited for his name 
will find himself balanced between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his autograph and the inevitable necessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.""— The Watchman. 


“This little book is destined to do good service in 
the hands of temperance workers. It is a novel idea, 


and should be at once taken hold of.”— Temperance 
Auvocule. 


“ These books will be found very convenient and 
useful.""— Presbyterian Weekly. 


“ With these books young ladies can accomplish ex 


cellent service among their companions.’ — Zion's s 
Heruld, 
“Mav be made the means of much good.”’— The Sun- 


day School Times. 
“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 
can be made effective for good in the temperance | 
— Evangelical Messenger. 
Send at once for a copy. 
HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Good Words, 
My Paper, Good Cheer, 
Old and Young, 


Published by the Christian at Work Publishing Co. 


Prices Reduced 


QUALITY IMPROVED. 


Be sure to examine these Sunday-school 
Papers before ordering elsewhere. 


| . . 
| Samples free on application to 


| 


Tract Society. They know | 


in New York thé copy and 
style which Ihave. | PRE- 


FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 
No. 192. Price $10. 


KID LINED BIBLES 8$5 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St. 
“Sicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco 


G BIKIE'S LIFE OF CHRIST FREE to the readers 
¥ of thispaper. This invaluable work containing 
824 pages, bound in cloth, will be sent free upon com- 
pliance with certain easy conditions. Send your ad- 
dress on a postal card for circular Siving terms of gift, 
SPTos om 4 will not anpear aga 
J. OGILVIE & CO. Puhlishers, 
9 Re se Street, New York. 
F4 RMS! 100 Delaware fruit and grain farms cheap; 
> catalogues free. A. PL GR FFITH, Smyrna, | Del- 
So 


@2T & BINDEB FOR YOUR PAPER. 





E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y 


P. O. Box 3918, New York. 


THE 


Youth's Temperance Banner, 


The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House publish a beavtifily illustrated Monthly Paper 
especia!ly adapted to children and youth and Sunday 
school and Juvenile ‘emperance Organizations, Each 
number contains several choice engravings, a piece of 


| \HE 


‘COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW, 
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SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LESSONS OF 1880. 





TEACHERS, PURCHASE 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT'S 
POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 





FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


PRICE, $2.00, postpaid. 


“We commend it to Families and Teachers as more 
valuable than the usual Sunday-school quarterlies and 
newspaper comments. too much trusted as a source of 
Bible instruction.”’"— Rev. C. H. Daniels, Pastor Vine 
Street Church, Cincinnati. 

A. 8S. BARNES 3 & ¢ CO., Publishers, 
liland 118 WILLIAM ST., New York. 


ONE YEAR FOR NOTHING! 


A MOST REMARKABLE OFFER | 


OF THE 


‘American Rural Home. 


The Handsomest, 
ary and Domestic WEEKLY published in the 
Has eight large pages, is carefully edited, 
illustrated, beautifully printed, 
subscription price is $1.50 per year postpaid. To any 
one remitting that sum: withiu sixty a.vs from the 
appearance of this announcement the publishers will 


send as a F R E E ( . I FT " 


ONE COPY OF 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Ta- ONE YEAR “tex 

Ten cents extra must be added to prepay_postage on 
the latter. The Houschold, epg oe at Brattleboro, 
Vt.. has Jong been the favorne Demestic Monthly. 
For Housekeepers everywhere its 24 large pages are 
rich in valuable suggestions ad experience, Its regu- 
lar subscription price is $1.10 a year. 

aay Specimen copies of the Kural Home sent free. 
A specimen of the Household for three-ceut stamp. 
Address ONLY 

tochester, N. Y. 


THE RURAL HOME, 
NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE at Hampton, Va., solicits 


Purest and Best Agricultural, Liter- 
world. 
judiciously 


[tssolecluband single 


| job, pamphlet, and book work, to give employ- 


| 





music. and a great varietv of articles from the pens of | 


the best writers tor children in America. It should 
be placed in the hands of every child in the land. 


Terms—in advance—including pustage: 
Single Copy OO FE. cans «snes a 
One hundred copies, to one address. __. 12 00. 


For any number of copies less than one hundred | 


aud over four, at the rate of tweive cents per year. 
Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 

An Opening Hymn. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are 
Quarterly for the 
printed on one leaf. 


The 
present quarter 


taken from Scholars’ 
, and are 
They can be used in any 


school. Price, 75 cents per hundret copies, 
Sent by mail without cost of rustage to the 


purchaser. Address, 
JOHN D. W47%TLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


| 
| Comprising the Sermons. 


ment to the colored youth who are being trained 
in its Pr inting Office ; on the ground of doing 
good work at ¢ heaper rates than can usually be 
obtained, provided there is no special hurry in 
getting the work done. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application; also specimen copies of 
the “SouTHERN WORKMAN,” an illustrated 
twelve-page monthly (adollar a year). Each 
issue contains a detaled account of the progress 
of the work for Indians at Hampton, as wellas 
valuable correspondence from colored teach- | 
ers in the South, discussions of the negro ques- | 
tion from a non-partisan standpoint, and facts | 
of general interest. 


ARMSTRONG, 


, January, 


Principal. | 


Hampton, Va. 


1880. 





Is a chart hav ing thes ippearance oatate real F iiee kboard 
—ground black, illustrations white. It gives the Title 
and Golden Text, and presents the essence and appli- 
cation of each lesson of the International Series by 
means of appropriate symbols, outlines »quotat ons and 
references, An explanaiion and list of “ Practical 
Questions” secompanies each number E. Payson 
Porter, Statistic Secretary of the International Sunday- 
school Convention, says, “Lam e: joying Zone charts 
very much.” Sample copy (with terms) fr 
Address G1 DEON DI’ PTV, De phos, Ohio. 


co A Fine Steel 


THE BETTER LAND. 4,25, s¢ 
Sold by subse eg 8 nie Agents wanted, 

L. ELI ’ & ©O, Bos on, Mass. 
FOR OR WORK! NG GIRLS. 


A TRUE wreaks 


How Two Girls Tried Farming. 


By Ella Farman (editor of Wide Awake 
iO cents; cloth, $1.00. The success of the farm is al- 
most surpassed by the cha m of the record, It shows 
a touch of refinement and a degree of literary skill no 
less uncommon than the enterprise which converted 
a bleak hill-top of Michigan into a smiling garden.” 
N. Y. Daily Tribune. D. LOTH RP & Co.. Boston. 


Canvassers Wanted for __ 


MOODY’S SERMONS. 


Paper, 


Addresses and Prayers de- 
livered at. leveland Tabernacle. Also fuil report of 
Christian Couvention of Ministers and Lay wen under 
Moody and Sankey. Only authentic book published. 
For Agency and full particulars, address C, C. WICK 
& CO., Cleveland, Ohio. Also large volume of all 
Moody’s sermons, 
( NE DOLLAR'S WORTH FOR TEN CENTS!! 
If you want good reading for yourselfand children 
send ten cents for a copy. ‘of The Sunday Library. 
Each number contains acomplete story cos sting $1.00 in 
book form. 8 peo Men pages free. Address 
J. 8, OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 29 Rose St., N. Y. 


ACENTS WAN fED—$75 to $1SO Per Month, 








Full of PRACTICAL INFORM. are N, 
Th he Young House-keeper’s UIDE 
fhe Expericuced House- \- ne — r fs FRIEND. 
“A book ofmore practical util ty wi llseldom,ifcver, 
be found outside of inspiration,”—C hrisiian Advocate. 


NEEDED in every city home 8 Rich and Poor 
in ail country homes } ae Fin y at l 
de ne Paper, Clear Type, Beautiful mtd ng, Spi il - 
rations, ive | 600 ees “* Z 
poe J. -MeCURDY & 











Co. ‘Philadelphia, P st 
In ordering al or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, br stating that you saw the adve) 
“issment in Tha Sunday School Times. 


| 20 cents. 


Free! Free!! Free!!! 


Why and How Should Temperance 
be Taught in the Sunday-school. 


An address delivered by Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., 
of Norwich, Conn., before the Massachusetts | vit- 
day-school Convention. and published by re «1 ct 
that body. 


Any pastor or superintendent can be supplied with 
a copy gratuitously on epeli “ation to the Secretary, 
N. SHUTH, 52 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 








Free! Freel! Free! 





THE 


Phrenological Journal 


Is widely known in America and Europe, having been 
before the reading world forty years, and occupying a 
place in literature exclusively its own, viz.: the study of 
Human Nature in ail its phases, including Phre nology, 

Physiognomy, Ethnology, Phy sivlogy, ete., together 

with “ The Science of H: aith.” and no xpense will be 
spared to make it the best publication for general cireu- 
lation, tending always to “ae men better physically, 

mentally, and morally. SUNDAY-SCHOOL and ali 
other TEACHERS. as well as parents, should read the 
JOURNAL, that they may better know how to govern 
and train, and how to make the most of their children. 

Young peopie sh. uld read the JoURNAL that they may 
make the most of themselves. To each subscriber is 
given the 


Phrenological Bust. 


This Bust is made of Plaster of Parts, and so lettered 
as to show the exact location of each of the Phrenologi- 
cal Organs, The head is nearly life-size, and very or- 
namental, deserving a plece on the center-table or 
mantel, in parlor, office, or study, and until recently 
has sold for $2.00. This, with the illustrated key which 
accotupanies each Busi, and the articles published in 
the JOURNAL on “ Practical Phrenology,” will ena: le 
the reader to become a succe-sful student of Human 
Nature. One ofthese heads should be in the hands of 
all who would know 

How To READ CHARACTER.’ 

TERMS.—The Jocks a is now publishe ed at $2.00 a 
year (having been reduced from $4.00), sing.e numbers 
When the premiums are sent, 25 cents extra 
must be received with each subscription to pay postage 
on the JouRNAL and the expense of boxing and pack- 
ing the Bust, which will be sent by express. or No 2,a 
smaller size, will be sent by mail, post-paid or we will 
send the new Book Premium, Huw To kptc\.TK THE 
FEELINGS AND AFFECVIONS. Send for desciiptive 
circular. 

Send amount in P. 0. Orders, Dratts on New York 
or in Registered Letters. Postage stamps received 
Agents wanted. Send 19 cents for specimen number 
Premium L‘sts, etc., or send address on postal card for 
a back number, as sample, which will be sent free. 
Address 8. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 

( Name this papa ) 735 Broadway, New York 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to | to keep their copies of 


The Sunday School Times in good condition, 





and have them at hand for reference, should 


use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 


handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 


binders have been made expressly for The 


Sunday School Times, and are of the best 


manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 


file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC 

And Teetotalers’ Year Book for 1880, 
Contains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, 
dotes, = tories, Puzzles, Choice Illu: trations 
address of Officers of State and N 
Directory cf ail Tem, erance O1 





Anec- 
, Post-office 
a full 
ganizations in New 





tional Bodies, 


York City and Brooklyn, all Temperance Papers, etc., 
ete. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. Ten cents, single 
copies; $1 per dozen; $7 per hundred, Address 


J. N. STEAKNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


The Gospel Among the Boys and Girls. 
Am quesedingty pease with it an admira 
lection. Rev. Vincent. ‘Twelve 
talks to which the ene pp chi'd will be 
picturesque Ane sim 


won by the 
e style of the author.”~—Zion's 
Herald, itl su for no 


disparagement by being 
puts alongside of Dr, Newton's Sermons to Children. 
Rev. M. L, Smyxer. * Not the least among its excel- 
lene onan beauty and brevity.”’— Rev. W. Underwood, 
LL, D.. I WwW md interes ti ermons for 


little folks.” —Rev. Dr. \"incent 
Bold by the Author, at J) cents per copy 
HILES PARDOE 


ble col- 
iilustrated 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 


From 1 to 4 copies $2.00 each. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIENDS, 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joux D. WaTTLEs, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





“ 6 to 9 coples to ONG AAATERE,...cccceceee 1.50 

“ 10 to 19 copies to one address e 1: = 
2% copies or more to one address J ed 

The yellow aves on ws DP shows to what date 
@ eubscriber has paid, If publisher a not by ut 
date receive a request from the that the paper 


be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper | 

, however, be stopped at any time P Y the | 
subscriber 80 desires, and remits 
time that he has received it, The 
be stopped at once on the € 
tion, uniess a renewal for the same ta recetved. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

While the papers for aclub must be sent in a pack- 
age to one address, the publisher desires to have for 
reference the names of all the subscribers. He there- 
fore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied with a listof the names and addresses of the 
pe 

Additions may be © at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as Arst 
authorized to subscribe anew. Su 


originall 


rsons who are to use the paper. | ———————————— 


would be 


ordered, ‘The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All should include 
both county and state, 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore n sent. 

abscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents pet year, 
This paper ‘a designed to supply superintendents with 
helps, in the line of their specia) work, to which teach- 
ers and scholars have not access. It is published 


monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of ita price, only | 
lo 


ers of ‘The Times who are Pustors or Superin- 
tendents (including In the latter class assistant superin- 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting in separate 
rooms), and who, when ordering it, state that they are 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendents | 


per, please mention the date to which you have —_ 
for The Sunday School Times, as given on the yellow 
idreas label on The Times, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one mont $ .60 

1 ONE VEAP .cccceeesccce goeuagnegeseccocses 7.20 

Leas than 100 copies at samé rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
ictures, appropriate music, etc., etc. 

00 copies one year (four quarters)................ $20.00 
Single copy. one year (four quarters) ... 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)..... 
Single copies (one quarter), each.... ... -........ 05 

coples, or over, to one address for one school, 
$18.00 per hundred. 

400 copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
$16.00 per hundred. 

Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly ra 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. ©., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post freo, for a year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The ag will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary adveriisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
t'on, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of November and December. During these 
montha there being a large extra circulstion, together 
with a pressure of udvertising matter for its columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents per agate line. 








through November and December, will be charge 
at the Increased rate for the eight issues of those 
months, itis lieved that this uniform low rate, 
which makes THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs the cheap- 
est advertising medium, by far. améng the religious 
weeklies, will meet with the general approval of ad- 
vertisers. The rate for Reading Notices (bou is 
type, leaded) in the Business Department will be 
$1.00 per counted line for each insertion, and for 
Special Notices (solid agate) 49 cents per line for each 
insertion at any season. When any advertising agent 
offers lower rates than those here given, he directly 
violates the condition upon which he is allowed the 
regular agents’ commission, and thereby forfeits his 
right to the seme, 

Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
_ 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


] LAIRSVILLE (Pa.) LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Fifty-eighth semi-annual seasion begins Feb. Ist, 
1889. Rev. T. R. EWING, Principal. 


pee OCEORL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
permission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun- 
ay School Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDOS, Principal. 


| fag, Shag SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia. 
Chartered. Grants diplomas and degrees, Nineteen 
eachers and lecturers. Spectalists in all the depart- 
ments. Conversational culture a prominent feature. 
Next term opens Dec. 1. Afternoon class now forming. 
Bend for catalogue. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Presiden 


UBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments, Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No saloon 
temptations. Best of religious influences. Thorough 
and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and library fees only 

27a year. Over 1,000 students. Spring term, March 

2 Fall term, September 3 For circulars dress 
J. B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. —Under 


the College management. First-class teachers. Ex- 
penses low. Class instruction or private lessons, as 
preferred. Asa home for students, Oberlin is unsur 
passed for healthfulness and religious and intellectual 
advantages, Address Professor ¥. B. Rice. 


Schools and Families 


Supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT 
cuaresx. Good Teachers farnished with positions, 
Application form for stamp. 
YT. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
Domestic Building, Broadway, Cor. Mth St., N. Y. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
BCHOOLS. Prices to sult the times—over 500 kin 
and designs—comprising Mocto Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Caris— Bible Verse 
Cards —Good Desire Cards—and Hymaal Cards. 
TEACHERS price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
BENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD'S 
BONS, Publishers of 
Vranklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


| Name 


Advertise- | 
ments becinning early in the year, but es | 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 





Post Office 











County 
State 








(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) 
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Sucre to meri, er ace eagiional cb, | CC Musical Curriculum’ 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Leads all Improvements in the art of 
Music Teaching. 


It goes to work on the plan that pupils should not 
be made to pursue their studies in the tedious, mechan- 
ical methods, which, while making the fingers supple, 
dwarf and warp tne mental faculties. The “ MusicaL 
CURRICULUM” early opens up the beauties of the 
theory of music, and gives the ‘> glimpses of the 
science, while it teaches the art. he greiual dev el- 
opment of the subject is fascinating; at every step 
something is gained, and that something ts clearly de- 
fined and exemplified. Whatever is of an abstract 
nature ts continually relieved by the Introduction of 
pleasing exercises or songs, which, while constantly 
progressing, furnish, also, agreeable relaxation. 


Give the ‘Musical Curriculum” a care- 
ul examination. 


| Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Or, 805 Broapway, New YorK. 


The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F. Seward, 
is a valuable collection of Glees, Part 
Male Quartets, 
| Musical Societies, singing Classes, Glee 
192 pages ; 
Sent postpaid on re- 


| Songs, etc., useful for 


Clubs and all lovers of Song. 

only $9.00 per doz. 

ceipt of $1. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


Cw 176 


Pages of the choices. 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 
































CLERGY- 
MEN, SU- 
PERINTEN- 
DENTS & SUN- 
DAY ScHOOL 
Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from over 60of the best Hymn 
and Music writersin the land. Sin- 
gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—$30 per 
100, CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA 
M USIC My Mother's We'ding Ring. New 
K Je Song.—W. D. Thompson. 3 cts. 
Further Side.-—-New sacred song, by W.'T. Farlynne, 
cts. Thoughts at Eve, by Snannon. The prettiest 


reverie in print. 60 cts. Operatic French Lancers.— 
Porter. 3% cts. General Grant's Welcome March, 


—Delaney. 40 cts. Colonnade Waltz—J. R. H. 40 
cts. Any plece of Music mailed on receipt of price. 
LEE & WALKER, 
11123 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices 
| for cash. Installments received, BPLENDID ORGANS $35, 
| $45, $50, $60, $75, $35 & $100. 7 Octave ROBEWOOD PIANOS 
| $130, $135. 7 1-3 do $140, $150 upwards, Not used 6 Months. 
| Illustrated Cataloguailed. es M HORACE WATERS, Manu- 
| facturer & Dealer, 826 Broadway, N. ¥. P. 0."Box. 3530. 


| PIANOS--ORGANS 
| CHEAPEST HOUSE IN AMERICA. Ist-class In- 
struments, ail new, for cash or instaliments; war ranted 


éyears. Illustrated catalogues free. Agents wanted. 
r. LEEDS WATERS, Agt., 28 West Lith st., New York. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


| sy BW ORGANS rey Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, = Oct 8, t 








Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book $06. 
New Pianos, $143 to §2SS6. ee” Nowepaper sent F ree. 
Ajidress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. , 


—— oy cance Se renee 
Test is Better than Talk. 
6 TFST packets of choice Seeds + t to every NEW 
NAMEfor ® cents, stamps or ca.. ‘ney. Send for 


Garden Manvaland Price List for ls mailed free. 
Address, J. B. ROOT & CO., Rockford, Lis. 


ovelties in Fine Arta, 141 to 147 ' 


@ET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





” THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 


GranpD, PaRLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE aND 
PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Used by all the ee artists. Universally recom- 
mended by the Musical Profession, 


“a 


MN.PK EMIELER 





PRONOUNCED THE BEST PIANO OF THE Day. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


We especially invite the attention of artists and 
amateurs to a test of this Organ as ds its peculiar 
fitness for improvisation. Its choice selection of stops 

es it possible for the player to express a!l the 
varied effects which can be produced on a large Pipe 
Organ by HEPPE. 


C. J. HEPPE’S 
PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 

Can, Ratent Teenie, PRR. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 
BELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y. 

years established. CourRcH BELLS AND CHIMES. 


ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved PaTENT 
MOUNTINGS. talogues free, No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
aanatnseens SCONES wes ose th pect 
= jogues 


attention given to CHURCH BELIA. 
sent free to parties needing bells. 


CHURCH LAMPS 
A. J. WEIDENER. 
No. 36 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Silk and Gold Banners, $5 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - - $10, $25, $50 


Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each 


Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St. N.Y 




































Church Sets ‘Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 


Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns, 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 

__48 CANAL and 141 "RIEND Sts., Boston, Mass. 
——= 

BRO SSS ISCO 


With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or tor 

public use, they stand 


DUNRIVAL 


Ciroularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
BScioptioon Manual, éth Ed. 
Splendid Outfitr .: Bottom Prices, 














concerning anyth:, 7 advertised in this paper, 





you will oblige the p -blisher, as well as the 
| advertiser, by etating tha. you saw the adver- 
| tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


















In ordering coods, ur in making tnqutry | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—_——@———_—_—_—- 
THE SILENT LIFE. 


We lead two lives, the outward seeming fair 
And full of smiles that on the surface lie ; 
The other spent in many a silent prayer, 
With thoughts and feelings hidden from the 
eye. 


| The weary, weary hours of mental pain, 


Unspoken yearnings for the dear ones gone, 
The wishes half defined, yet crushed again, 
Make up the silent life we lead alone. 


And happy visions we may never show, 
Gild all this silent life with sweet romance; 
That they will fade like sunset’s clouds we know, 
Yet life seems brighter for each stolen glance. 


This silent life—we little reck its power 
To strengthen us for either good or ill, 
Whether we train our thoughts like birds to 
soar, 
Or let them wander wheresoe’er they will. 


This silent life not those we love may share, 
Though day by day we strive to draw them 
close ; 
Our secret chamber—none may enter there 
Save that One eye that never seeks repose. 


And if beneath that Eve we do not quail, 
Though all the world may turn from us aside, 

We own a secret power that shall prevail 
When every motive of our life is tried. 


THE MINISTERIAL EDITOR. 


[Chancellor Howard Crosby, in his Yale Lectures on 
Preaching; reported in The Independent. ] 

The church has largely used the press as 
its agent, and a most successful agent, in 
propagating the truths of the gospel. The 
millions of Bibles in hundreds of languages 
that have been distributed through tho 
earth testify to the value of this agency, 
and make us believe that the invention of 
printing was like the Alexandrian uni- 
versality of the Greek language, one of the 

reat providential arrangements in history 
or the spread of the gospel of Christ. 
And, as the Bible has used this medium 
whereby to visit the whole world, so a 
religious literature (using the word in the 
broader sense) has been scattered by the 
same means, to the furtherance of true 
religion. Surely, so far we find nothing 
wherein the Christian preacher may not 
appropriately take part. The more he can 
multiply books of wholesome religious 
truth, the better for the world that he is 
seeking to enlighten and save. 

But when we come from books to news- 
papers, and survey that distinctive field of 
current literature which differentiates our 
age from all others, the problem is more 
mixed and the solution not so easy. Very 
many preachers are newspaper editors ; 
sometimes of dailies, but generally of 
weekly prints. As the daily newspaper 
must always be chiefly a collector of gen- 
eral news, I cannot see how a Christian 
preacher can willingly and of choice make 
the editing of such a journal his main work, 
or his work at all, for a man cannot edit a 
daily newspaper év tapépyy. If his tent- 
making should take this form, we could not 


| criticise; but if the way were open for him 


to make full proof of his ministry, it would 
be a perverse, Jonah-like service to enter 
upon the duties of the daily editor, in which 
his pastoral and evangelistic character 


| would be, perforce, almost wholly eclipsed. 
| But many of our weekly papers are called 
| religious papers, and in their editorial 


chairs we generally find preachers sitting. 
They are often men of the highest grade of 
intellectual ability and ecclesiastical faith- 
fulness, and it cannot be denied that their 
papers, conducted with great good judg- 
ment and exhibiting sound doctrine, carry 
the truth to many homes, and carry it in a 
manner that is peculiarly acceptable to 
many. Some of these editors devote their 
whole time to their weekly publication ; 
while otherscontinue their active functions 
as pastors, having associate or managing 
editors to attend to the business details of 
the office. This editing has the elements 
of the work of religious tract-making and 
distribution, and so far is in the direct line 
of a preacher’s functions. Many homes 
may find the religious thought conveycd 
to them through their religious newspaper 
a leaven of godliness, coming as it does in 
the attractive and readily handled form of 
@ newspaper, and so far more apt to be 
used, especially by the young, to whom a 
religious book is often a bugbear. 

Now, if Christian preachers can furnish 
such a medium of evangelization and spir- 
itual quickening to the community, they 
are certainly engaged in a work altogether 
consistent with their holy calling, and the 
Christian minister who happens to be an 
editor should not be sentended. The only 























é 


i ournal may be an unspeakable help to the | 


judge rightly of the best of God’s works. 


January 24, 1880.] 





mentee 


exceptions that can be taken seem to relate | 


to special cases, and not to the general fact. 
It can hardly be right for the Christian 
preacher to abandon all personal work for 
the use of his pen; nor should he allow in 
his paper anything that would compromise | 
his Christian character, even under the 
plea that the “ other editor ” inserted that | 
particular article. The public donot know | 
the details of the editorial sanctum, and 
attribute every article in the religious 
newspaper to its well-known ministerial | 
editor, and they also hold him responsible | 
for the character of every advertisement | 
that appears in his sheet. Now, this | 
conduct of the public must be respected | 
for Christ’s sake, and the ministerial editor | 
must not assume his position unless he is 
ready to control and supervise all parts of | 
his weekly publication. Nor should the | 
ministerial editor appear to the world as a 
seeker after riches; as running his paper 
not to evangelize and sanctify the world, 
but to fill his pockets. Such an object 
soon leads to worldly compromises and the | 
insertion of dishonest and ad captandum | 
articles, framed to attract subscribers, to | 
the prejudice of godly instruction. If any- 
thing in a religious newspaper, with a 
preacher as its editor, can be associated 
with that preacher’s name to his detriment, 
then this thing is unfit to insert, and 4 
insertion, whether by managing editor, ¢ 
clerk, or any one else, is an injury to the 
church of Christ. I believe that there is 
much to correct in this departmentof cleri- | 
cal activity, and that preachers should be } 
as watchful over their brethren in the edi- 
torial chair as they are over those in the 
pulpit. 

The ministerial editor of a religious | 


hurch and a potent agent in evangeliza- 
tion, or he may very readily become a 
harmful point of conjunction between the 
church and the world. 


GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 
[Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 

Who will dare to say that old people— 
old men as well as old women—cannot be 
classed among the beautiful? Those who 
say so, or think so, are but little able to | 


in The Leisure Hour. ] 


There is a beauty of age as there is a 
beauty of youth; very different, no doubt ; 
yet it is not too much to say the one ad- 
vances quite as powerful a claim to affec- 
tion as the other; and is, at least, as cer- 
tain to receive it. Is there one of you, 
my young readers, who will not uphold me 
in this assertic on, if you send memory some 
distance back, and call your witnesses from 
a Past? Nay, let the youngest among you 
picture the beloved face made venerable by 
years, and decide whether it has not been 
also rendered beautiful by Time. 

There never was a falser assertion than 
that which tells us “ beauty is only skin 
deep.” Thin; gs ,material are not the only 

‘joys for ever.” There is a beauty that 
never fades, oe cannot die. It is the 
beauty of the soul that gives expression to 
every portion of the “ human face divine,” | 
and makes that face lovely, though it be 
full of wrinkles, though the eye be dim, 

and the faculties are all of them more or 

less reminders that the inevitable change 
is nigh at hand. I ask my readers, 
younger of them more especially, to sum- 
mon from the past, or picture ‘from the 
present, the countenance of some beloved 
whose expression i+ all beauty—the beauty 
that tells of love, thoughtfulness, affection, 
hope ! 


It i is a sad mistake to suppose that what | 


is becoming in youth is fitting in age ; that 
the dress, the manners, the “ ways ”’ of all 
kinds, may be the adornments of either. 
We know the fable of the donkey who, 
thinking to imitate the act of the pet dog, 
7 aped into the lap of its mistress. Just 
absurd would it be for the old to fancy 
the ey might do much that is appropriately 
done by the young. It is more easy to put 
old heads upon young shoulders than to 


give the aged the aspect, internal or 
external—the seemly characteristics of 
the young. 


~ for the richly il/us 


AGENTS WANTED 07.2 


plete and brilliant History of the great tour of 


GEN. GRANT Arounp THE WORLD 


by Hon. J. T. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors. 
£ splendid gift.book. Sag" 4 million people wantit. The 

st chanc 
tations by yet nown authors. The supertor authorship, 
unique ilustrafions, elegant paper, and marvelous cheap- 
ness render this book immensely popular. 20,000 BOOKS 


BOLD. Ciret —" free, terms extremely liberal. Oudyit 
1.00, Adi 
HU BOARD BR Sy 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia Pa. 
LibraryNumbers. 


erforate 


25) a 


ney el iGc 2215 D | 
tiers. per Sheet, 5 cts. 
P.F.Van pee Alle Nassau St.N. Y.! 


the 


of your life to make money. Beware of izni-°| 
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THE GREATEST OFFER. 





Edited by B. 


To 2000 New Subscribers. 


i £2 2 


International Lesson Monthly 


An excellent help for Sabbath School Workers, and all Bible Students. 


Form TERRES MOowTes FRe= 

s. This will give an opportunity for thorough examination 
8&-BEFORE ORDERING ANY LESSON HELP FOR I860.-%3 

Orders must be sent to W. B. JACOBS, > SUT, 148 Madison St., 


F. JACOBS, 
Will be sent 


Chicago, Lil. 





Enlarged and Improved for 1880. 
Sample Copy. 
eac h; 


Price, 5 cents each; 


W.B. cA0CES, 


15 cts. per year. 





It > the BEST HELP for all TEACHERS OF LITTLE FOLKS! 





Bible homes for Little Folkts 


Beautifully bouud and illustrated. 
20 cents per year. 





(Ge"Send for 
Ten or more copies, 4 cents 
Publisher, 148 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 








Send for Specimen. 





Is a New Illustrated Paper for the Little Folks.@ You get a Paper every Sunday 
in the year, at a cost of only ONE CENT PER MONTH, in clubs of ten or more 
W. B. JACOBS, 


Publisher, 148 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 











ONLY $1. 


Will secure a copy of The National Sunday School Teacher for 1880. 


25 MORE | 





The clear and 


analytical Class Outlines, the full and attractive Bible Readings, and the rich and sug- 
gestive Notes and Comments, make The Teacher one of the best a in the Study, 


~'THE PENN MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723.46. 

THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU oft 
surplus premiums are returned to the members everY 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possibl® 
rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their value- 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. Apply to H. 8S. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA _ 





Fire Insurance Co., 
5 4 NCORPORA TAD 1525. 
re one DEVEREUX, President. ae 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretar 
JOHN L. THOMSON, , Ass’t Secretary. 


~Sussassorsto Mason& Of? 
KA. FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 
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Pnk SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


MPLE COPY FRE 


SPR NG RS 


TRANSFER DESIGNS 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOLLESSONS. 


NO FORFULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH co. 


PROV 


ln wdtlig g goods, orin making inquiry con- 

| cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

“4” ~blige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
| in The Sunday School Times, 


the Prayer Meeting, and the Sunday School. 


Class Outline alone is worth the price of the magazine.” 
per year. Clubs of 5 or more $1.00 each. Sample free. 


As a Superintendent lately wrote us, ‘“‘ The 
Regular price reduced to "$1.25 





ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ERNS 
Bee camera 





TION 


“@.7, MILLIGAN. 
” MICROS SCOPES 


Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera Glasses, Thermome- 
ters, Barometers. Telescopes. The best goods at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 
R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue of 150 pages, aud mention t this paper. 
A WONDER IN OPTICS. 


NTERN 
MeaStews, 12.00 


rREE— 2 ACH \L BERT 
>THEOS.F a0 PHIL 


A COMPLETE ‘ON POR $12. 


TT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
CAXTON, $13; both Self-inki 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- 
Inking, from = — will ‘do the 
work of a $250 Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp Aatge oe catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 


SCROLL SAWYERS. 
This Threeshelf Bracket 
size 13x21 and over 300 minature designs 
for Scrool Sawing will besent, postpaid, 
on receipt of 10 cents, and the pames 
and addresses in full of the two most 
activescroll sawyers known to you,and 
the name ofthis paper. Priceo 
alone, lic. Or send two stamps 
catalogue of scroll-saw goods. 
e indugments to —— made by no 
other aque beral discounts to the 
trade, . POMEROY, Harviord, Conn. 


Lowest prices ever known 
Bey -Loaders, 
ifies, 4 Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
Sa FRIENDS! It you arein any 






r 















We wai. KE jeasure send you a ome le copy of our 
MONT LEANINGS IN BEE ( Pree with 
a canal oe price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honky ExTRacrors, ARTIFICIAL COMB 
SECTION HONKY-BOXs, all books and journals, and 
everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing pot- 
ented. Bimply nend yqar address on # postal card, 
written plainly, to A ROOT, Me dina, Ohio. 





end for sample Week!» Tesson Leaf. 


design, | 


BEES OR HONEY 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manufacturer , 
Wash ington, Nd. 


I sider The y School Times one of the very 
oest advertising pam 
From Wemple & Kronhetm, Lithographers, New York. 
We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of the 
advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of each 
From H F Revell, Publisher, Chicago, TU 


| Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
cogee from one insertion of our smal) advertisement 
e Sunday School Times 


— Bverybody's Publishing Co., Chicago, IU., June 2, 





Te circulation of x 5 Bre eer Pa) has In- 
creased 20,000 copies in six mon and we 
atiribute it in a measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding Book 

Cause, Hazleton, Pa. 

Allow me to commend Then nday chool Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


From the Star Parlor Organ Fuctoty af Alleger, Bowlby, 
& Co., Washington, N. J. 


It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
vertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred folc 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 

profitable returns. 


From Croft, Wilbur, & (o., 
tionery, Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers a 
January 7, 1878. 


Oonfer- 


After extensive new r advertising, we can truth- 
fully 3 that no paper has brought us so good returns 
aa" unday School Times. An advertisement in 
serted. in ite columns brought us cash orders from the 
larger share of all the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manujfac- 
turer and Kxhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 14, 
1877. 


Pet) easure to me to inform you that m 
e Sunday School Times has been the most 
pn = tory of any [ have ever done without exception, 
Before I had seen the issue containing my first adver- 
tisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had found a 
medium of the greatest value. I am glad to notice 

diy exclude advertisements which are in- 
eceive | 4 


adiver- 


romises that cannot possibly be 
believe the value of your medium 
and the good-will of your patrons ts largely due to this 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Organa, 
etc., 0 Kast 14th Street, New York.— February 16, 1877. 


ng that as an advertising” 
Sunday School Times one ot 


We take pleasure in sa 
medium we consider The 
the best we use. 


From William ckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
a 1877. 


Philadelphia,— 
I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my pt nnn) em in The Sunday School Times, 


and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience, 


From T. Coteworth Pinck may, Srepres 
5 aang Ley Jor Schools and Ee 
lew ¥ 


lor of Pinckney’ s 
pn Union Square, 


I have been so geees with the returns from my 
advertisement in e Sunday School Times that I feel 
impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may 

ely say I have received more answers from my ad- 
vertisement in this paper than from any other I have 
employe 


From M. W, Smith & Oo., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, Iu.— 
January 16, 1877. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, du the Centennial 
season, of the Franklin Hotel, Phi iphia,—Ju'y 31, 
1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my adv ertisement in your paper oftener than from 
any other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the Housekeeper’s 
ae ninion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Janw 
9, 1877. 


a is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a paper that brings something like an ade- 
quate return for the money invested. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisement in your columns. 


“Ys the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
29, 1877. 


We have received a large number of applications for 
the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, in- 
cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible 
New York. 


Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St. 


Itis but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior merits as av advertising me 
dium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the resulis, we cun honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash orders se did our advertisement in any other 
five oe ous as Some heavy mails consisted 
ye | orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the vertisement was seen in The Sunday School 
Times These orders were from all parts of the 

sountry. 


For advertising rates see Publisher’s Department. 


_ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


| 
USE A BINDER. 








attern | 
or illus, | 
I offer | 


Subscribers wishing to to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 


and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Times, and are of the best 


Sunday School 


manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by » 
tile. ‘nplete. Address, 

JOH... WATTLES, Publisher, 


\ 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


, thus keeping th 
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Thrty-Second Annual Report 


oY THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


or 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Net Assets, January Ist, 1879................ 96,309,580.46 
RECEIPTS. 
Premium receipts................ $1,054 


Interest receipts, ete Paya e Phas 428,239. 


ceneeeeceee 7,731,800. 
DISBU RSEMEN’ Ts. 
Losses and endowments.........$ 448,691.79 





ini svkteees 





ve nds to policy holders..... 234,819.23 
Lapsed and surrendered poli- 
cles, etc... pptbonbéeanece A 
Commissions, sal: aries, medical 
fees, agency expenses, etc... 
Yaxes, le eal expenses, advertis- 
ing, ete..... . ° 


163,058.42 


61,431.16 $1,005,358.01 





Net assets, January ist, 1880._... 96,642, 462.24 

ASSETS. 

U. 8S. 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, 

Philadeiphia and city loans, 

Kt. R. bonds, bank and other 
stocks, worth $2,605,175.50 


‘ $2,413,901.70 
Mortgages, first liens on proper- 


ties worth $6,299 200.00 2,442,594.53 
Premium notes secured by “poi 

Dibakvsdindin keevetehhsekucece 672,158.51 
Loans on collate rals, etc.. 283,750.05 
Real estate, bought to secure 

loans, and ILome Office. . 554,990.06 


Cash on hand and in Trust Gom- 


panies. 275,067.39 
Net ledger assets as above.. $6,642,462.24 


Net deferred and unreported 
premiums 89,110.41 
Interest due and accrued - 108,472 2.89 
Market value of stocks, etc., 
over cost...... 





191,273.80 § 388,857.10 


$7,081,319.34 


Gross assets, January Ist, 1890, 
LIABILITIES, 

Losses reported, but not due $ 122,133.00 

Reserve, at 4 per cent., to rein- 
freee ‘ 

Dividends on unreported poll- 
cles, etc. f 3 65,819.33 

Surplus 4 per cent. basis........ 1,126,505.96 $7,031,319.34 





5,716 861.00 









Amount at risk 678 033.00 


Surplus at 4's per cent., Penn- | 
sylvania and New Y ork Standard_....... $1,502,371 4 
Number of policies in force.................--.+s-- 11,189 | 
| 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. | 
If. 8. STEPHENS, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY AUSTIE, Sec, J. J. BARKER, Actuary. | 
HENRY ©. BROWN, Ass’t Secretary. — 





Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


“If you want a Gospel Paper that will help you in 
Christian Living aud C hristian Working, take 


THE WATCHWORD 





PRICK, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, | 
Distinguished pastors and evangelists contribute to 
is Lhe best paper that we have” is told 

>Liy COPY SENT 


its columns, “It 
us again and again. SAMP 





Fy 














AGEN” Ts ARE = WANTED to pircalate it, and a 


Hbheral commission will be paid. No. lof \ 1, 34s now 
ready. send for list of premiums for new ee ribers. 
One Pastor i New Fn gland village has already sent 


in One Hundred new sudserivers to commence with 


Please com 
erence bo te “ 


unicate with the undersigned with ref. 


LN. SHUTE, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ULPIT PAINTINGS. 


“plicates of 100 sets used by Rev. E. M. Leng 
im Ne ustrated sermons, in twenty years’ revival 
efforts in 700 Churches, 
Send him three Scent stamps for book of -.a0, 
subjecis, revivals, names of fore super- 
enndents using thea. 1020 Arch St., 


PA Y.— With Stencil Outiir quakes ae 
sells pm og | for SOcts. Catalogue free. &. M. 
SPENCE, 112 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 





| 


oh bots Sher Vela 


The reduced gece of The Sunday School een puts that paper within the 
reach of every Sunday-school in the land 
rin the United States. It give 
& year, or over éi 


It is now the cheapest wee kly paper of its size 
s 832 large pages (11x16 inch: 
ib rate: It ¢osts less than two cents a 
ib of twenty or more persons. Schools that have 
other publications because the club rates of The Sunday School Tin 
could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. 


and characte )« f reading matter 
sht pages for a cent at its lowest cl 


} f 


week for each member of a cl been taking 


es were higher than they 
The heeail rate heretofore for 
a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. Now the price for twenty 
copies, or over, is $1.00 for each paper. The reduction is a bold one, and even the present 

} 


large circulation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable for the due extension of its 


field, and the necessary increased circulation is sure to come. Lower prices do not mean a 


poorer paper, or less of it—on the contrary ; purposed to make the paper better than ever 


before in all of its departments. 


Here are the New Rates,—From | to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to 9 copies, 
in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies,in a package to one address, $1.25 
each, Twenty copies or more in a package to one address, $1.00 « 





wh. Nox charge for post- 


age. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. While the papers 


for a club must be sent in s package to one address, the publisher requires that each club 
subscription be accompanied with 
paper 

Superintendents can try the paper in their schools for a portion of a year at the yearly 
rate. Twenty teachers can be supplied for three months for five dollars. 

Any person who has never been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times can receive it 


on trial every week for three months for twenty-five cents. 


the names and addresses of the persons who are to use the 





The Scholars’ Quarterly, started in 1876 as a 32 page book, has now become 
a 46 page book, containing,. besides the lesson matter, a colored map, beautiful illustrative 
pictures, All denominations throughout the United States and Canada 
use it, and a special edition is published each quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. 
For 1880 it will be greatly improved, and its price reduced. 

The Reduced Price will enable any school to use it. 


the following rates: Single copy one year (four numbers), 


and appropriate music 


It will be sent by mail at 
20 cents ; 
20 dollars; single copies (one quarter), & cents each ; 200 copies or over to one 
address, for one school, 78 dollars per hundred, a year; 
address, for one school, 76 dollars per hundred, a year. 
scriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. 


100 copies, one year, 


400 copies or over to one 
No charge for postage. Sub- 
Send for specimen. Send 
ng cheap and good is wanted. 


also for a specimen of the Weekly Lesson Leaf if somethi 


hese publications are issued from the office of The Sunday School Times. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keep this for reference. 


INCORPORATED 3 mo. 22, 1865. 


PROVIDENT 
Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, 
intelligible, untechnical form of policy. 
Liberality and accommodation to its 
members. Conservative management. 
Strict business methods. 


Gentlemen of address and intelli- 





| to the Company. 
| 


gence wanted to act as agents. Apply 





Columbia Bycicle, 


A wonderful thing, easily 
mastered, used by ministers, 
lawyers, doc:ors, priests, mer- 
chants, clerks, students, etc. 
When once possessed of one, 
no inducement would make 
you part with it, as you 
would be able to outdo the 
best horse. 

Send three-cent stamp for 
price-list and illustrated cata- 


logue, or ten cents for « ata- 








logue, price-list, and Byci- 
cling World. 


THE POPE MF'G CO., 
94 Summer St., Boston, Mess, 


ORGANS AND PIANOS 


ORGAN Double - - 60.00 
PIANOS ; 7-Octave aon - 175.00 
1-13 “ a . - 200.00 
For purity of tone, elasticity of touch, and beauty of 
construction. they are not excelled. Sent on test trial 
of 10days. FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BOTL) WAYS IF 
NOT 4S REPRESENTED. No money required until you 
have seen and tested the instrument. Special offers 
| in order to have them in roduced. Illustrated cata- 
logue and price list FREE. Please address at once, 


CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 
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Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
Dress Goods. 
Mourning Goods, 

Hy f ; Hosiery and Gloves. 

By i White Goods and Laces, 

a Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 

By 

Vv iY Furs and Millinery. 

Hi Underwear, Corsets, etc. 
L adies’ and Children’s Shoes, 


} GRAND |)EPOT 
AOR 
ke | 











“ee eS 


DEPARTMENTS. 
BY oe See 
a dies’ Furnishing Goods, 
Cloths and Cloakings, 
Flannels and Muslins. 


<2 


aa = 
Rm em MT 


Linens and Upholstery. 
House Furnishing Goods, 
Mca’s and Boys’ Clothing, 
Gents’ F urnishing Goods, 
Men’s and Boys’ Hats, 
Stationery A: nell 
Toys and Games, 

China and Queensware, 
Rugs, Mattings, ¢ etc, 



















Mt > PHILADELPHIA . 
OppINe, 
Shawls ar d Cloaks. 
Ribbons, Ties, etc. 
Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc. 
18 80} 
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Just the thing for a Sunday X 


(Exact size.) 


Magic Pencil opened. 
thool Teacher’s use. They are Neat, Compact, Durable, Convenient. 
ends arc Rolled Gold P late, the ce ntre Biack Enamel 


Are just what is represe: nted in the cuts. All wh 
are the best articles for the money that they have seen 


them say “T 
‘or Scholars’ use. 


Soetts my 


cents for the L.A DIES’ AND MISSES’, and $1 00 for the MAGIC PENCIL, each. The articles are GOOD, and 
Sent per mail free upon receipt of 
O GOFF, 318 Broadway, New York. 


50 
MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED if th R 
price Stamps take dc 
a) on Yore many romnmendatory letters have a 2  recedv ed from those = have used these Pencils. 


ey a0 not peewes to be all that is repo t 


Al ware Ready. —_ 


190 
The LADIES’ AND MISSES’ PENC iL is 
The MAGIC PENCIL for Teachers and Adults, both Ladies and Gentlemen, Prices 


FOREIGN Farce OF on for de ctams. 
L. HAR. r. 


STAMPS 


Boston, Mass. 


118 Mt. Vernon St. 
ESTABLISHED 1730. 














SET COMPLETE IN TERRY, $55. 
Sar ComPLer: IN PLUSH, $60. 


Church and Lodge Furniture 


A SPECIALITY. 
No charge for packing. Send for illustrated Catalogue, 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors © Braman Shaw & Oo., 
and Dealers in 


Manufacturers 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 


_Waxernooms, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 
AGENTS® or the Pictorial Bible Commentatcr. 
.O018 Pages, 475 [llustrationsand Maps. 

he m ae complete and comprehensive 

WANTED 1 "i tary on the entire Scriptures (in 
ever published. Price, $3.75~6 

_Baav.ey, he *% Co., 66 N. 4th St.. Phil’a.. Pe 


Whe “Little Detective.” 
S20 Scale for $%; 14-02. to 25 lbs. 
For Family, Ottice or Store, 
i.very Seale perfect. Send for circulaa 
CHICAGO SCALE CoO., Cuicago, ILL. 
V AKE YOUR OWN RUGS.—New Patterns. Ladies 
4 are making beautiful TURKISH RUGS, on our 
| Burlap Pattern, out of old ragsor yarn Any one can 
do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business to agents everywhere. Send for 
circular of Patterns and Prices, with stamp 
E. 8. FROST & CO., 2 Tremont Row, Boston,. Mass 


ALPHA TOMATO 


12 to 15 days earlier than any other. The best in flavor 
and shipping qualities; very productive, fine size, form 
and eolor; no onecan afford to do w thoutit. Packets 
of seed from extra select July fruit 25 cts. each, 5 for $13 
from August fruit licts. each, 8for $1. 2c. stamps taken 
for change. For Jieadquarters, Seed, testimonials and 
particulars, address te originator, 
FRAN RANK FORD, Ravenna, Ohio. — 


ny FR ® for 1 80, Witn postal Luformation, 
peers rg de erest-table, calendar, 
DI &c., 1 be u oy led on receip& 
©. E. HIRES, 


of two 3 cent stamps, to any ad: om rs v wri ritin ng to 
Whoe'esale Botanic Druggist, 215 Markt St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


in canvassing for F ITH? s 
BIG PAY | PAY POPULAR JOURN £ = TRY * TRY IT 
the Best F: amily Pape oe published. ‘ma Se send for ontfit 
to iEORGE W FITCH, Rochester N. Y. 























In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 

cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

| will oblige the publisher, as weil as the advers 

| tiser, by stating that you saw the, advertisement 
r in The Sunday School Times. 


The Bunday School Times holds iteelf reaponsibie for the charzccer of the advertisements it contains, and will retund to ite subseribers any money that they lose through frandulent advertisements in its columns, 








